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Everybody knows why gasoline supplies at home are 

still limited. It’s easy to understand that, with millions of 
gallons of gasoline going overseas, civilians can’t have all the 
gasoline they want. 

“But,” you may ask, “‘why isn’t the gasoline I am getting 
up to pre-war quality?” 

The answer to that is also quite simple. The best gasoline 
is still fighting! Our fighting men are getting the cream of U'S. 
gasoline production, which contains most of the Ethyl] fluid 
manufactured. 


Result—gasoline left over for civilians is likely to be short 
on quality as well as quantity until such time as the Army 
and Navy say it’s safe to step up civilian supplies again. Then 
you can look forward to the finest Ethyl gasoline ever offered. 
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Reception for an automobile tire 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


HEY watched intently that afternoon, 
June 5, 1940, eighteen months before 
Pearl Harbor. A tiny cardboard ship moved 
across a map of the Atlantic Ocean. An 
official of B. F. Goodrich. described the 
littleship’s voyage—bringing rubber from 
Malaya, through the Suez, to New York. 
Suddenly the ship a core 


businessmen, 


the he horee Room of New York's Waldorf. 


the point, even though many 
seit wat hatte nll 


half its natural rubber had been replaced 
by the new B. F. Goodrich synthetic. It 
was the first tire containing synthetic 


. rubber ever offered for sale to American 
~ Cat Owners. 


This month is the fifth anniversary of 
that reception to.an automobile tire which 
helped arouse America to the urgent need 
for synthetic rubber plants. People every- 
where, even owners of large fleets, bought 


the new tires to prove that our county. 


could make its own rubber. 


Those tires also gave B. F. Goodrich 
three years’ extra experience. By the time 


other companies began selling synthetic 


' tires, they had traveled over 80 million 


miles. And the question everyone had 
asked, ‘‘How good is synthetic rubber, 
anyway?” was answered by actual epee 
from car owners. 


Today, tires still aren’t pleneifd bur’ 
only because of military needs and short- 


. age of other materials. The rubber poe 


lem itself has been solved. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
acai amd SYNTHETIC medsc 
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Puts the 


RIGHT BEARING 
in th e 
& RIGHT PLACE 





Theemall “pobby” jathe ¢ on hich you make candle sick es 
and chair legs, and the huge ‘ordnance lathe that turns 
down big gun barrels, both require ball or roller bearings _ 
_ guch as BBCSIF produces, Wherever wheels spin or shafts 
: turn, BOS bearings are demonstrating their cit 
for S30S(F makes anti-friction bearings of many | different 
‘designs for virtually all rotating machinés. = 





- These bearings have met the most rigid governinental.2 Te- 
quirements and are contributing sagen Js to nthe good 

performance of our war equipment. SB0SI 

this participation, but at the same time opes 

production of ball and roller bearings will soon ahs re- 

turned to normal channels, and that distributors can once 

more make them available to peacetime industry, ~ 


Whether you. are. seeking: to speed up your production a 
for the final drive of the war or are planning reconversion 
to. post-war operation, 2 an S8ccir engineer will | gladly 
‘help you select 


THE RIGHT BEARING FOR THE ‘RIGHT rbuace 





















BALL AND RO!ILEP 


BEARINGS 


EF" INDUSTRIES, INC.“PHILA,, PA. 






















You can give them a lift in more ways 


than one if you will go easy on Long Dis- 
tance between 7 and 10 each night. 


That’s the time many service men are 
calling home and they’ll appreciate your 
help in leaving the lines for them. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM. @ 




















Remember your first ice cream 


cone? What a thrill that was! Then — 


came the tricycle and your first car. 
Now, for the biggest thrill ofall... your 


own home. Something you’ve dreamed _ 


of ever since you were married. 

Just wait until you see the sparkling new post-war home 
the building industry has planned for you. Constructed of 
guaranteed Gold Bond Building Products for greater 
beauty, comfort and permanence. You'll say it was well 
worth waiting for.’ : 

Or maybe it is a modernizing job you're planning. 
Here again, your best bet is Gold Bond materials. Fire- 
proof Gold Bond Gypsum'Board in plain, tile or charm- 
ing wood-grain finishes for quick 
application right over shabby old 
walls and ceilings. 





i ee 
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No mattter how old the house, Gold Bond Rock Wool 
Insulation can be installed in less time than it takes to re- 
paint. Keeps you coolerin summer...snug iwinter and 


pays for itself in fuel savings. 


1-Hour Sunflex, the new. post-war wall pain 
able right now in the most delightful tones. 
seen. Takes the “headaches” out of decorating 
there i is no lingering painty odor. ‘Whatever the produc 
... wallboard, plaster, in insulation, the famous Gold Bond 
trade-mark is your assurance that'you are ‘Setting highest 
quality at no higher price. Pd > 
Now’s the time to start planniig an | your: firet ‘step 
should be to consult ‘the local lumber and building 
material dealer. He is she ‘best man in,town to show 
you how to get the most for 
4 oe National Gypsum, 
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Some day the seas will be open 
to peace-time traffic again. 
When that happens, ships will 
be faster, more comfortable, 
safer than ever. Indeed, to a 
large degree, they already are. 
Electronics—the wonder science 
that directs, measures, calcu- 
lates, detects, controls—has 
already revolutionized mari- 
time history. 


Fog-penetrating devices, in- 
valuable today in safeguarding 
our convoys, will serve as the. 
eyes of tomorrow’s merchant 
marine. Supersonic depth 
sounders will protect it from’ 
reefs. Radio direction finders 


will make navigation more certain. 
Electronic instruments now doing 
war duty on transports, carriers and 
other task-force ships, will give to 
tomorrow’s peace-time vessels ship- 
to-shore communications, boat-to- 
boat telephone service, static-free 
radio, televised pictures. Radio- 
equipped buoys will facilitate coastal 
navigation. Automatic pilots will 
keep vessels on truer course. 


In the operation of these and 
other maritime devices, Mallory 





Precision Parts play an important 
role. Coupled with Mallory metal- 
lurgical products, they frequently 
constitute the heart of electronic 
control. As you ride the luxury liner 
of the future, you probably will never 
see the Mallory bearings, the capaci- 
tors, the contacts, the rectifiers, 
resistors, switches, vibrators, the 
Tropical dry batteries. But the fact 
that they function without your 
awareness is tribute in itself to their 
quality and efficiency. 


Mallory Precision Parts 
are vital in other fields also. 
In fact, wherever metallurgy 
is changing the course of the 
future, wherever electronics 
is working new wonders, 
there Mallory products and 
Mallory “know-how” are 
heavily engaged. 


Although we are devoted nearly 100% 
to war production, our metallurgical 
and engineering staffs will gladly con 
sult with you on plans for tomorrow. 
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iM PROVED "STOCK CONTROL” EASES 
THE SHOCK OF RECONVERSION 


PLEX-SITE 









VERTICAL 
VISIBLE TRAY 
3-way visibility. 
All vital facts in 
full view, © 


Available Now. 


~. WeLIne 
POSTING TRAY 

. Adapted to all 
types of ma- 
chine posting, 
ond has many . 
other uses. 
Available Now. 





FLOFILM 
Reproduce and 
preserve vital rec- 
ords on microfilm. 
Flofilm does it 
exactly, economi- 
cally, in your 
own office. 

Postwar. 
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ECONVERSION presents many exacting problems, 
There will be no time for fumbling. Alert executives 
are checking their present “stock control” systems. Scores 


are consulting a Diebold man who will tell you just what - 


you need. Diebold has the right system available—visible 


—vertical—rotary. The Diebold man simply applies the - 
system best fitted to your “‘stock control’’ needs. He knows 


ways and means to coniserye time, and space and manpower. 


_ He knows “short-cuts” to more direct methods for “costs,” 


for “inventory,” for “‘sales’’ records. One way. to sumplity 
reconversion is to see deg, Febold man, 20, - 


DIEBOLD ° INCORPORATED 
CANTON 2, OHIO 


DIEBOLD 


~ 





ee 


Lines, Inc., of Detroit, to save time end: 
records. 


spece and maintain oeccurate 
for combined Purchase ond Stock Control-of fast one a 
inventories in 12 or more terminals. + 


They use Cardineot » 






RECORD SYSTEMS + FIRE & BURGLARY PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
HOLLOW ‘METAL DOORS + BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT > MICROFILM 

















How big should a man’s salary he? 
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| all'player get $500 ue te 
Should a school teacher get $50 a week, or $250? 
Should an executive get $200 a week, or $2000? 
It depends on the job and on the man in the job. 


Some men are overpaid at $30 a week. Some are 
underpaid at $75,000 a year. It is nota question of 
how much, but is the man worth what he is getting? 


The salaries of many industrial leaders are big be- 
cause the work is big. Imagination, energy, skill to 


. construct and hold together an organization deserve 


high financial returns. An executive inadequately 
paid is a poor risk to all — to the bysiness, to stock- 
holders, to employees. 


Money i is not the only measure of success, But money 
is probably the most important way by which busi- 
ness can reward performance. If a man is good, he 
deserves a good income. That goes for the man on 
top, and it goes for the man coming up. 





Neither the men and women in industry nor the 


‘ money in industry can be effective without good man- 


agement. Nothing else is as important to the workers’ 
welfare, the investors’ welfare or the public welfare. 
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Invite Him? - Over My Dead Body! 


Debbie was right, Chuck was a swell kid, but at a real nice 
party he would simply be excess baggage. Of late:he had 


been pretty careless about a rather im t thing, and 


the news got around fast. Lots of the girls considered a . 


dance with him equivalent to a prison sentence. Too bad 
somebody didn’t tip him off*! 

Are you sure that your breath isn’t on the offensive side? 
Why guess about halitosis* (unpleasant breath) ... wh 
risk offending when Listerine Antiseptic provides such an 
easy and delightful precaution? 

Simply rinse the mouth with Listerine Antiseptic before 
any date where you want to be at your best. How quickly 
it freshens ... what a wonderful feeling of assurance it 
gives youl 

While ‘sume cists of: Juilibaly. are of sipstenide sak 
most cases, say a number of authorities, are due to the bac- 


terial fermentation of tiny food particles clinging tomouth 


surfaces. Listerine halts such fermentation, then over- 

comes the odors fermentation causes. Almost immediately 

your breath beconies sweeter, fresher, less likely to offend. 
Lampert PHarMacai Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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LETTERS 
Rieve in Protest 
This letter is by way of protest against 





tT Searcy May fy aes Beene 


which you impute to me a change of face on 
the tariff issue and suggest that this may be 
attributed to pressure from the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations and the State De- 
partment. 

I have no idea from what sources your 
staff tossed together this chewder of distor- 
tion, misinformation, and speculation, but it 
is abundantly apparent that the record was 
not consulted. 

Eman Ri&tve 
~ General President 

Textile Workers Union of ‘Ainerica 

New York City 


Sources available to Newsweex in Wash- 
ington have reaffirmed details of the story to 
which Mr. Rieve refers. Mr, Rieve had every 
right to change his mind on reciprocal-trade 


agreements, if he did, and the evidence con- 


NEwsweex writers that he did. In 


oe perce to Br. Rieve, it should be noted that 


an alternative plan, “Interna- 
ride. Labor Standards,” in which he advo- 
cated that the United States refuse to trade 
with any country that does not meet certain 
standards of employment. If Mr. Rieve did 
not consider this as opposing reciprocal-trade 
agreements, many of his friends do. 


PPP 


Exclusion on the West Coast? 

Congratulations on your unbiased report 
about the Americans of Japanese ancestry 
[National Affairs, May 28]. 

As I read through your magazine, I came 
across the story about Dr. Robert Ley, the 
notorious Jew baiter who “had his foot” in 
the “removal” of Jews from Nazi Germany 
{Foreign Affairs]. You might compare notes 
between the Ley outfit and those in the 
Japanese Exclusion League. You will un- 
doubtedly find that their ideas are about the 
same; the only difference is their choice in 
the minority group. 

The Japanese Exclusion League forgot to 
mention the fact that two-thirds of the peo- 
ple they want to exclude are just as much 
American as they are. 

Bo T. Sakacucm 


Manzanar Relocation Center 
‘. Manzanar, Calif. 


‘@ For several months Swi hele ‘eacking 
in a hostel providing temporary housing for 
people of Japanese ancestry, and on behalf 
of the hostel I thank you for the article con- 
cerning returning évacuées. - 

It was most helpful in showing that people 
of Japanese ancestry have to overcome totali- 
tarian techniques by people of 
American ancestry. Your article plainly 
shows that there is need for cooperation by 
Caucasian-Americans in helping their fellow 
citizens en ee social and economic status, 


implements, furniture, etc. 
The most important thing they can do is 





a |. a2 For. index see. page.21 
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HERE was a time — not so long ago — when men had to toil the major 
part of their waking hours to earn enough to gain just the mere neces- 
sities — food, shelter, clothing. Leisure to enjoy life was very limited then, 


It was not until machines and machine tools were developed and put to 
work that men were able to produce more in fewer hours — increase their 
earnings and have time left for recreation and the enjoyment of life as well. 
Machines have freed Americans from long hours of toil — increased their 
productive power, their earnings, and opportunity to improve their way 
.of working and living, unequalled in any other nation of the world. That 
simple fact is important to keep in mind as we Americans plan for a 
better world of peace. To achieve real security of jobs and wages for the 
greatest. number — it is not enough just to have people sharing the work. 


Men ¢ work must be fully productive — produce more and better things in 

less time and at prices most people can afford to pay. For, all of us know 

that we can have a higher standard of living only as we earn more by produc- 

ing more of the things—the conveniences, and comforts—that make it pos- 

sible, This fundamental fact provides the practical approach to the goal of 

‘ rosperity — for the wage-earner, the company which employs 
Bim. the America in which we live. . 


KEARNEY & TRECKER CORPORATION 
MILWAUKEE 14, wey 
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BETTER PRODUCTS — BETTER EARNINGS SPRING FROM BETTER MACHINE TOOLS bac's9 of hon 


our Government 
Navy, Marine C 
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TELEVISI 
DEPENDED UPOR 


Because Cannon Plugs and Recep- 
tacles were designed especially for 
use in critical’ circuits, they were 
incorporated into the first tele- 
vision hook-ups. Says Harry R. 





Lubcke, Director of Television for 
mney wr ae Ak tee tek * modern silevisi 


the instrument. Equipment for the control 
of focusing, power and intensity of image 
is connected to power sources and to pick- 
up a broadcasting equipment through 


pensable in our television operations. 
We called on Cannon in 1937 and 





Cannon Pi 
what was ot preerey the fet ot ye you anit interested in 
all-television connector equipment of this kind, write 


for Cannon Condensed Cata- 
log. Address Dept. “A-163, 
Cannon Electric Development 
Company, 3209 Humboldt 
Street, Los Angeles po Calif. 


CANNON ELECTRIC 


Cannon Electric Development Co., Les Angeles 31, Calif 
Conedien Factory end Engineering Offa: Cannon Sleehie Compony, Us 
Torente, Conede z. 


‘REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BOOK 


was fabricated.” 
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‘Fighting Ja’s are also GIs 


‘to make known directly’ to tex law-enforce- 


« 


ment officials their feeling_of shame that 
they, as. persons in positions. of public trust, 


have betrayed their ag = tactics 
- which Niseiand other Ame 






" Masa Pode aero: 
Evergreen Hostel: 
_ Les Angeles, Calif. GS 


on 


s @ The statement we Walter M. Pace, ex- 


governor of 


-and former :congress- 
man, to the effect that Japanese, American- 
born or not, must go back to the land from 
which they came certainly does not show 
true Americanism. 

I have worked with JA’s (Japanese-Amer- 
icans ). and their. ary mission is the same 
as mine—that - perk mm eur common 
enemy. Our common enemy at this time is 
not the Americans of Japanese ancestry that 
reside on the West Coast, but the military 
of Japan. Why condemn a: person because 
of his race? 


_ j. B. WiiuiaMs, WOJG 
c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Booby-Traps for Peacetime? __ 

The title of Ralph Robey’s Business Tides 
column in the Jan. 15 issue, “What Is Being 
Planned ragih ped a a bit seneeerens be. 
cause parts of this. p. avy shenty effect 


as wartime measures, m and elab- 


oration of ‘these governmental columns of 
control avill be an admission that American 
industrial and political leadership has failed 
to produce a better way of life ag certain 

















coe The Best Machines 


Deserve the Best Service 

















saat It is only natural that users who selected Burroughs 
apt: machines for fine construction and fine performance 
‘itary look to Burroughs for the finest mechanical service. 





saa: Years ago, in recognition of the fact that no machine— 
however superior in design and construction—can be 






JG “any better than the mechanical service provided for it, 

Burroughs formulated a realistic service policy: The best 

: machines deserve the best service. 

The result is today’s highly-trained, experienced service 
Tides organization, whose intimate knowledge of Burroughs 
Being construction, adjustment and operation is helping more 
ag Bs users than ever before to keep their Burroughs esse 
lab at peak operating efficiency. ° Y ee 
nns of Burroughs service is available to the user under either 4 ; 
ad of two plans: (1) a Burroughs Service Agreement at a’ eg 4 
costal predetermined, moderate annual cost; or (2) service 
= when requested, at a moderate charge for each service Ou 
. as rendered. All work is guaranteed by Burroughs. 
EE | In these times—when good service is so very important IN MACHINES 
b Te- and generally most difficult to get— Burroughs mechanical IN COUNSEL 
3 service is unequaled for efficiency and dependability. IN SERVICE 
= BURROUGHS ADDING. MACHINE CO. * DETROIT 32 
$ by 
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Southern Exposure 
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It’s a mighty fine view that our engineers 
get from the cabs of Southern Railway loco- 
motives. 

There’s the fertile, sun-warmed, well-farmed 
soil of the Southland. 


There are mines and mills and factories and © 


forests, all keyed up for record-breaking war 


production...and with skilled workers ready - 
and eager to make good things for.a world at . 


peace. 





saan cara 8 ee 
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There are bustling towns and cities, growing 
rapidly with the busy South. 


Indeed, it’s a mighty fine view all: ‘along the 
Southern Railway System’s eight thousand 


‘ miles of road—a bright, stan nancies 


Southern exposure. 


How about a Southern exposure’ for your 
business? Look Ahead—Look South! 


Ennwaet é. Pers 
President 
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_ First Self-Sealed 
Lubricated-for-Life 
Mine Car Bearing 


First Self-Sealed Bearing 


Lubricated-for-Life 


First Fan and 

Pump Shaft 

Bearing Self-Sealed and 
Lubricated-for-Life 





FAMOUS 
FIRSTS” 


NEW DEPARTURE 
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First Bicycle 
Coaster Brake 


; First Engine with 
Cylinders Cast en Bloc 


r 





First Yellow Taxica 


“First Dual-Purpose 
Ball Bearing 


The name New Departure aptly 
describes an organization whose 
thought and action has ever been in 
advance of its time. 

A partial record of the “new de- 
partures by New Departure” is re- 
ported on this page. 

Well over -300 million New De- 
parture ball bearings are in this 
war, and we will stay with this task ~ 
until the job is done. 

Your future use of ball bearings 
might well take advantage of New 
Departure’s creative engineering. 


_ Mithing Tlls Lake Balt 


NEW DEPARTURE + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS  SRISTOL, CONNECTICUT + DETROIT + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 
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Cru. Rosesr B. is 

c/o Postmaster 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Denial 

I read with great interest your very ef- 
ficient article in the issue of May 7 entitled: 
“The Truth About the Anglo-Vichy Deal: It 

- Didn’t Work” [Fronts]. But there is-a_ state- 

ment that I cannot let pass without a denial: 
It is that I was working with and on behalf 
of Mr. Henry-Haye, Foreign Ambassador of 
the Caged Government. I never did. 


Louis Rovelrr 


Soe ERIE 0 LE TERT SRA OO TC ATEN EAS NACE 
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_ New York City 
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Cherchez la Femme 

Not long ago Newsweex received the fol- 
lowing. letter from_two servicemen, with a 
girl’s picture enclosed. We were intetested 
enough to do a little investigating* fer the 
boys. The second letter is the result: 

We are writing to find out whether or not 
it is possible for you to help us discover. just 
who this beautiful girl is. 

My buddy and I. are: passing through 


pa ‘can 


es 
up 


re 


Ba 
i 
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‘Mystery girl would like us to 
write. 
. .All you have to go by is the “Missie— 
1945”»scribbled on the back of the photo. 
We.tossed for the other one. Thank you. 


Lr. Harorp D. SavER 
Lr. Gorpon W. NapEavu 


c/o Postmaster 


| San Francisco, Calif. 
A vA oe » As far as I can figure it out, I must have 
Oh UV LMPREBL “} phone boot he suburban trai 
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If you aren’t using 
truck transportation, 
have you ever chal- 
lenged your shipping 
costs and over-all effi- 

ciency with the job that professional 
haulers can do for you? Why not at least 
get the facts from a motor carrier and 
stack them up against your own records? 


This illustration is drawn from an 
actual photograph showing how oa 
Truck-Trailer can get in and out of 
tight spaces more easily than an 
ordinary truck of less carrying co- 
pacity. Because it is “hinged-in-the- 
middle”, the whole vehicle turns in 
the same radius as the short-wheel- 
base truck that pulls it 


»* 


The Dump Trailer is an excellent ex- 
ample of the adaptability of Trailer 
usefulness to an almost endless num- 
ber of special hauling re- 
quirements. Whatever 
your hauling job may be, 
there's ‘a Fruehauf Trailer 
built to do it! 


(ANT 


This Fruehauf Trailer Delivers 12 
Tons of Coal Up a Narrow Alley! 


Big cities with huge buildings and 
narrow streets and alleys present some 
really tough delivery problems. Often a 
Truck-Trailer is the only answer. 


Wm. Curran & Sons, who operate the 











-Metropolitan Coal Company in Chicago 


... and deliver a lot of coal in congested 
areas of the city .. . solved the problem 
to their complete satisfaction with the 
Fruehauf Trailer method. 


Take the word of Lew Diesem, who 
drives for Metropolitan... Lew says, 
“Boy, what a difference! This. double- 
jointed giant handles with half the ef- 
fort. I can get into a narrow alley, make 
my delivery and get out with no trouble 
at all, With the rig I had before, I had 
to back up an entire block to get into 
position to deliver one particular load. 
Now I can turn the whole job in a nar- 
row circle and back right into position.” 


There’s more to it than that, however. 
Currans report not only greater driver 
satisfaction because of the easier han- 
dling, but also tremendous savings in 
tires, gasoline and oil. Tire mileage alone 
is doubled, and because. of the quick 
facility with which the Truck-Trailer 
can be handled in cramped quarters, 
much valuable time is saved. 


Here’s another point: the Trailer, han- 
dling 12-ton loads, is pulled by a 
truck with a 2!4-ton rating. That's be- 
cause any truck, like a horse, can pull 
far more than it is designed to. carry. 


Thousands of users, large and small 
... in more than 100 different kinds of 
business . . . have found similar economy 
and efficiency with Fruehauf Trailers. 

Ks oe eee 
World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., Detroit 32 
Service in Principal Cities 


me FRUEHAUF 7R4/ZER 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION 
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WEBSTER ELECTRIK 
Taran 
Teletalk Intercommunication in your office or plant gets action. ’ 3 yO eet 
... literally with the speed of lightning! A quick finger-flick, and 


you are'in voice-to-voice contact with any other key individual 
or department—or several at once, a8 you wish. 


With Teletalk, you can give or receive instructions, information, 
or ideas while they are fresh . . . quickly, personally . . . without 
jumping up, running around, or dictating. Priceless, irreplace- 
able man-hours are saved. So is vital energy. Mistakes and 
| Seg confusion are sidetracked. Business tempo is stepped up. 
(| *  — ° Costs are cut. 





y Teletalk’s savings are just as important, comparatively, in a 
} two-office business as in a ten-acre plant. There are models and 
; 

3 

: 


installations ideal for either .. . as well as for service and finan- 










cial organizations and institutions of any size. Installation is ; 

j easy, swift—and Teletalk ‘is powered by your lighting circuit. LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK... 

i Let your trained local Teletalk representative plan with you, BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS 

| appraise your specific needs, recommend the best and most _si : 

1 economical installation for you. If you don’t find him in your - Edeenset under U.S. Patents af Western z 
1} classified telephone book, write us direct. icon Telephone ond Talosreph Compeny. 

| WEBSTERMELECTRIC| 
j : Peon ae ts €* ee Stig 1% a & * ‘ = hegtees ) ee " * % eT See SP ee 

Raclon, Wietonsin, U.S.A. % Estabtished 2908. Export Bent: 12E. 46th Stroct, Now York (16), IL ¥.° Cable Address “ARLAB™ New York City 
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NOW .ancuines ARE CHANGED: 


FROM AUTOMATIC TO MANUAL 


CONTROL...AT WILL 









A new production principle increases the inherent 


To picture what the Bullard Man-Avu-Trot principle of auto- 
maticity does for a machine: (1) think of a manually-controlled 
machine with its inherent versatility; (2) think of an auto- 


matic machine with its inherent freedom from human error _ 


and’ inertia; (3) add the two together without changing the 
nature of either. : ; 

_ That’s exactly what Man-Au-Troz has already done for the 
Vertical Turret Lathe. The result: automatically controlled 
production that permits full machine capacity, in respect both © 


- to amount and variety of work . . . set-up time from one Class 


of work to another only slightly longer than for a manually- 


The automatic control that is 
as versatile as manual control 


versatility of a multi-purpose machine 


operated machine . . . instant convertibility from automatic 
to manual control on the same work or an entirely different 
piece without disturbing the setting of the automatic cycle. 

Man-Avu-Trot gives a machine this unique versatility be- 
cause for the first time in machine tool history it combines the 
high-speed, low-cost production of special-purpose automatic 
machines with the flexibility of multi-purpose, manually- 
operated machines. 

For the present, Man-Avu-Trox is restricted in application 
to Bullard machines. 

The Bullard Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


BULLARD 
MAN-AU-TROL 
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106% automaticity . . . 100% 
versatility . . . no human or cu- 
mulative error ...contrél to 
ee eee eee 
mendous cost advantage i compet 
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‘We had to have that 


extra action...we got it!° 


EXTRA SPEED BEATS TORPEDO When a torpedo is coming at you fast, that 
is the time you need extra action. And you get it when you have extra power. 


INSULATED WITH KaM 85% MAGNESIA Here is a chief engineer who 
knows the value of extra power. Every inch—every intricate bend of the 
main steam, the auxiliary steam and the return steam lines in his engine - 
room has been insulated with K&M “Featherweight” 85% Magnesia 


Pipe Covering. 


FUEL SAVED In one shipyard alone, 250 cargo vessels have been insulated 
by the Armstrong Cork Company, distributors of K&M “Featherweight” 


85% Magnesia. It is designed for tempera- 
tures up to 600° F. And in power and indus- 
trial plants all over the country, it is daily 
saving large amounts of fuel. 


KaM PRODUCTS Nature made Asbestos... 

SINCE 1873 = Keasbey & Mattison has made 
it serve mankind since 1873. For instance, 
K&M makes “Century” Asbestos roofing and _ 
siding shingles, wall boards, Sprayed “Limpet” 
many other asbestos products. For more infor- 
mation, write for our free booklets. _ 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY « AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA 


_ John bits of information, - 
“the average kindergartenite’s Staves), 


‘ writer and ballet dancef, University of Min- 









ungodly ‘doodles "(a cross Dbetw 


plus a shopping list. Good grief! 
As for my identity: Missie Olivera French, 





nesota, age 22, married last November to 
Ensign Ted French, now overseas. 

I would be very. happy to correspond 
with any servicemen who wish to polish up 
on languages. I spoke Spanish and French 
before I learned English. 


Missie O. FRENCH 





Chicago, II. 
Link-Up by the 88th 

We would like to correct an error in your 
Continental Edition of May 14 in the story, 
“The Germans Surrender,” with reference to 
“Surrender Southeast.” 

Although it might have been a typograph- 


 jcal error, crediting the “28th Division from 


Italy” with forming the junction with the 
108rd_ Division, to unite the Fifth and Sev- 
enth Armies at Vipiteno, is an unjust slight 
to a veteran infantry division of the Fifth 
Army—the 88th “Blue Devil” Infantry Di- 
vision. 

It was the First. Battalion, $49th Regiment 
of the 88th which drove through the Italian 
Alps to meet elements of the 108rd_ 10 miles 
from the Austrian border. The link-up was 
the climax of fourteen months of hard fight- 
ing fot he Oe 
in history.” 

T/Ser. J. P. DeLaNney 
Press-Radio Chief 

88th Infantry Division 
c/o Postmaster és 
New York City 


Our apologies to the 88th for a typograph- 
ical error. 
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Good Work, Art! 

NeEwswEEx, in recent times, ‘tia made a 
noteworthy improvement in the number and 
quality of its illustrations. Almost every issue 
contains something out of the.ordinary in the 
way of a photograph, map, or sketch. Read- 
ers of NEWSWEEK are commending this. 

The group photograph appearing in the 
April $0 issue is a fine study in human ex- 
A span and well worth a second look. 


3 Rusu E. CasteLtaw, M.D. 
Kansits City, Mo. : 
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Hitler Youth—American prisoners now 
















O get your goods from where they 

are to where you want them, for the 
least money, with the utmost sureness 
and promptness, is the main reason why 
you buy trucks, isn’t it? 

That’s the basis of Ford Truck engi- 
neering. There’s a proper Ford Truck 
for 95 per cent of all hauling jobs. 
Whether you haul clothespins or cattle, 
bricks or bedsteads, gasoline or grape- 
fruit, one of the 126 Ford Truck chassis 
and body combinations is practically 
certain to fit your needs. It will have 
the right kind of power and plenty of it, 
giving you ample engine torque over a 
wide range of road speeds. It will have 
brakes, clutch, frame, axles, and other 
chassis ‘units that are massive and 
sturdy—iruck-enginecréed for your loads 
and roads. 

It will have what’s needed for eco- 
nomical operation and maintenance. 


+ 


, 


wa 


It’s because of Ford truck engineering 
that more operators use Ford Trucks 
than those of any other make. 

@ Under government allocation, present 
production of Ford Trucks is necessarily 
limited as to types, equipment and 
quantities for essential civilian needs. 
See your near-by Ford Truck dealer for 
free counsel in obtaining official certifi- 
cation of your requirements. 

@: e e 

“THE FORD SHOW™. Brilliant singing stars, orchestra 
and chorus. Every Sunday, NBC network. 2:00 P.M., 


E.W.T., 1:00 P.M., C. W.T., 12:00 M., M. W.T., 
11:00 A. M., P. W. T. 





MORE FORD TRUCKS ON THE ROAD - ON MORE JOBS « FOR MORE GOOD REASONS 





TRUE TRUCK f& 
ENGINEERING & 


Powerful truck engines— 
Six chassis types—for 
95% of all hauling jobs. 4 


FAMOUS FORD FEATURES 


© Service ease . . . all chassis units 
readily accessible, hence— 


© Low maintenance cost. 
© Universal service facilities. 


e Extra-sturdy full floating rear 
axle— pinion straddle-mounted 
on 3 large roller bearings—3 axle 
ratios available—2-speed axle op- 
tional at extra cost. 

© Powerful hydraulic brakes—ex- 
ceptionally large cast drums. 

© Needle bearing universal joints. 
© Shifto-Guide speedometer dial 


—saves fuel—saves wear. 


Sirad 


FORD TRUCKS 


AND COMMERCIAL CARS 
TRUCK-ENGINEERED + TRUCK-BUILT « BY TRUCKMEN 
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TRAVELERS ACCLAIM THE NEW Diol -Koomillé 
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Built by PULLMAN-STANDARD 


World’s largest builders of modern streamlined railroad cars 
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Bigger Bonds 
for the 
Big Seventh 


* 


PATENT APPLIED FoR 


The Duplex-Roomette bids fair to become America’s most popular sleeping 
accommodation. Among many dramatic new car designs—all fully engi- 
neered and ready to build—it won wide acclaim in Pullman-Standard’s 
recent exhibits of ‘“‘TomMoRROow’s Trains Topay.” 

This presentation, exhibited in Chicago, New York and Washington by 
Pullman-Standard, is concrete evidence of its leadership in passenger car- 
building and a preview of its preparations for peacetime employment .. . 
the U. S. Department of Commerce in Washington sponsored a later show- 
ing of the same exhibit to the general public. 

Pullman-Standard builds the most because it builds the dest and builds it 
first. We have no reconversion problem. War materials continue to have 
priority, but without delay we are ready to build the huge amount of badly 
needed passenger cars already ordered from us by the railroads. 


PULLMAN-STANDARD Car Manufacturing Company 
Offices in seven cities Chieago, Hlinois Manufacturing plants in six cities 
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*illes W. von Wettbern, 2 


Derhaps the most popular spot in our 
editorial offices these days is the corner 

t the Fighting Fronts department occu- 
ed by Admiral William V. Pratt. As 
EWSWEEK'S “signed opinion” military 
malyst and an acknowledged expert on 
mphibious warfare, Admiral Pratt is con- 
nually being sought out for counsel on 
coverage of the vast Pacific opera- 
on. Everyone is always welcome on the 
dmiral’s “bridge” and we sometimes 
onder how he gets time to write his 


Eyes to the East 


column which he pens each week in long- 
hand. His answers are always brief, but 
tightly packed with information. 


Admiral Pratt’s intimate associ- 
ation with Far Eastern waters began when 
he was 2 years old. Born to a seafaring 
family, he was taken to Shanghai at that 
tender age and remained in the Orient 
for the next six years. That formative 
period saw the beginning of his lifelong 
interest in the Far East. Later, he re- 


21 


turned as a naval officer for lengthy tours 
of duty in China, the Philippines, and 
Japan. It is little wonder then that, with 
the aid of his detailed charts, he can al- 
most live the course of Pacific fleet action 
within the confines of an office in the 
midst of Times Square. 


As action in Far Eastern waters 
quickens, Admiral Pratt’s “War Tides” 
column of authoritative comments will 
provide a critical analysis of that phase of 
modern warfare in which the Army, Navy, 
Air Forces, and Marines become a single 
combat unit. Admiral Pratt’s record as 
CIC of the United States Fleet, President 
of the Naval War College, and Chief of 
Naval Operations should imply bias in the 
Navy’s behalf. But his writing doesn’t, nor 
does his experience. When on active duty 
he planned and directed several peace- 
time amphibious operations which simu- 
lated battle conditions. He even spent a 
year with the Army in the Canal Zone and 
graduated from the Army War College. 
He knows what teamwork really is. 


a <= 
<= ‘ ‘ 


Despite our continuing success in 
the Pacific, Admiral Pratt will not permit 
his readers any feelings of false security. 
He knows how thoroughly Japan is domi- 
nated by military minds. Japan’s armies 
~ spread over great amounts of territory, 

e warns that even if the Jap Gov- 
red surrenders, local leaders will con- 
tinue to resist throughout occupied areas. 
The Jap soldier in a unit will lay-down his 
life as long as he has an officer to com- 
mand him, and an Emperor to die for. 


Such utter obedience is best éx- 
emplified in the Kamikaze Suicide Corps. 
As to these fanatics, Admiral Pratt sug- 
gests that there will always be enou 
emperor worshipers to make those fatal 
flights as long as there are enough coffins 
for them to take off in. Multiply this type 
of fanaticism by six or seven million and 
you have a long, hard war ahead. 


With Admiral Nimitz, your “War 
Tides” columnist agrees that the greatest 
thing to be feared is that Americans. will 
forget the war in the Pacific. He welcomes 
the opportunity each week to become a 
caustic reminder to those who feel the fall 
of Japan imminent. Admiral Pratt refuses 
even to consider a prediction of V-J Day. 
“We've just begun,” he says. 
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Mr. Friendly took my wrinkles off and put them in his pocket 


HEY tell me my discharge papers are 
Tina i fecaghond og more 
wil be a civilian with a gimpy leg. 

This should make me feel wonderful. 
It scares me to death. Will I be able to 
get a job? Will emplo rs take a chance 
on a guy with a bum leg 

I was sitting there a worry wrinkles 
that should happen to Hirohito when 
this fellow ambles up and says, “I'm Mr. 
Friendly . .. with the American Mutual 
insurance people. 

“Mister,” I sighed, “you ve picked 
yourself a mighty poor prospect.” 

“Not so fast,” smiles this fellow 
Friendly. “I came here to fix your wrin- 


kles. Worried about a job, aren’t you? . 


Don’t be. The casualty insurance busi- 
ness and particularly my company has 
been working on this problem of jobs for 
disabled veterans. We know that you 
fellows can handle regular jobs.” 


Maybe it’s my imagination, but I 
think a wrinkle started to slip. 


“For years,” continues Mr. Friendly, 
“my company, American Mutual, has 
been insuring a factory completely staffed 
by blind workers, and another firm which 
employs only people who have lost an 
arm or leg. Right now a number of plants 
we insure are finding good jobs for fel- 
lows like you.’ 


Three more wrinkles loosened up. But 
he still wasn’t finished. 


m Your helping hand 
when trouble comes! 


AMERICAN MUTUAL. ..te int Amicon habity narons onpany, 


HO Hi only that,” Mr. Friendl 
“five eas ago, American Mutual 
cians medical seminars in major cities. 
Here, leading physicians tell industry the 
latest methods of rehabilitating disabled 


“workers . . . medically and vocationally.” 


And with that he takes my wrinkles 
off and puts ’em in his pocket. 


FOR DETAILS on how ee veterans 
can be usefully employed -write for your 
copy of “A Plan to Help You Employ Dis- 
abled Veterans.” American ‘Mutual Liabil- 

Insurance Company, Department A-44 
142 Berkeley Street, B Boston 16, Mass. 





©2008, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANGE COMPANY 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


Seisttary of War Stimson’s resignation 
will probably be accepted by President 
Truman within the next couple of 
months. Assistant Secretary of War John 
J. McCloy is a possible successor .. . 
Federal Judge.Sherman Minton, former 
senator from Indiana, is scheduled for a 
top job in the Truman Administration 
... Look for Vice Admiral Marc Mitscher 
to become Deputy Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions for Air . . . Fred Vinson, Director 
of ‘the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion,@is writing a report on re- 
conversion which he'll send to the Presi- 
dent and Congress July 1. It will deal 
with cutbacks and unemployment, and 
what Congress should do about them . . . 
Despite rough handling and the recent 
drastic -appropriation cut by the House, 
Elmer Davis intends to “stick it out” un- 
til V-J Day as Director of the Office of 
War Information. 


Vet Bureau Shake-up 


Watch for a general reorganization and 
modernization of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration now that Gen.‘Omar N. Bradley 
has been named to head that agency. 
The shake-up is’ expected to affect the 
personnel from the highest to the low- 


est levels. The recent adverse publicity 


charging maladministration brought about 
the acceptance of General Hines’s resig- 
nation sooner than President Truman 
had originally planned. Rep. John Ran- 
kin, chairman of the Veterans Legislative 
Committee, accompanied by Hines, re- 
cently called on the President and was 
reported to-have asked that Truman hold 
off until new hospital construction and 
manpower could correct the VA’s ills. 
There was, however, too much smoke, 
and Truman turned down Rankin’s re- 
quest. Incidentally, the President has 


‘received more approving letters on the 


appointment of General Bradley than on 
any other action he’s taken. 


Truman’s Cure 


cussed with General Bradley 
overhaul the VA’s medical and 
services and has indicated that he's anx- 
ious to see a topflight medical officer 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


placed in charge of the program. There’s 
been some talk of separating these serv- 
ices, but it’s believed Bradley won't want 
to-lose control of them. The VA is even 
now trying to relieve its acute shortage 
of doctors, nurses, technicians, and at- 
tendants by borrowing from the Army. 
Many limited-service inductees are being 
assigned to the mental-patient institu- 
tions, and Bradley is expected to obtain 
additional expert help from the military. 
Col. Howard A. Rusk, who designed the 
AAF’s model rehabilitation system and 
has been investigating the entire military 
rehabilitation programefor the President, 
probably will receive a high VA post. 


White House Notes 


The President may order a reorganiza- 
tion of the Labor Department under his 
War Powers Act instead of waiting until 
Congress approves a general reorganiza- 
tion bill. Lewis B. Schwellenbach, Secre- 
tary-designate, has said that he wants a 
plan of reorganization ready by the time 
he takes over July 1 . . . Vice Admiral 
Ross T. McIntire is expected to be re- 
placed as personal physician to the 
President. The. job probably will go to 
an Army surgeon . . . While chairman of 
the Senate War Investigating Committee, 
Truman gave employes entering the 
Army identification cards so they could 
claim their jobs. f 


Glass’s Senate Seat 


' Ailing Sen. Carter Glass of Virginia 
hasn’t attended a Senate session in years, 
and Virginia political leaders are quietly 
urging his resignation. If this occurs, 


_Gov. Colgate Darden probably will ap- 


point Rep. Thomas G. Burch of the Fifth 
Congressional]: District to fill out the un- 
expired term. Burch, under the plan 
proposed by Sen. Harry F. Byrd, would 
retire and get behind Darden for the 
Senate seat. However, Rep. Clinton A. 
Woodrum of the Sixth District already 
has let it be known that he'll oppose the 
Byrd machine and be a candidate. 


From Capitol Hill 


The ground already is being quietly 
laid for launching, at the proper time, a 
boom for Speaker of the House Sam 
Rayburn to run with President Truman 
in 1948... ‘ag omar prandieae’ of Biya 
sas was partly inspired to seek re te) 
the Johnson Act, which bars private 
loans to foreign governments in default 
on the last war's debts, by representa- 
tions of Southern cotton exporters that it 


is a bar to sales of cotton abroad .. . Now 
that war production for the Japanese war 
is pretty well settled, the Mead Senate 
War Investigating Committee will con- 
centrate on the  surplus-war-material 
problem . . . Senator Byrd, chairman of 
the joint economy committee,’ has 
mapped out his own plan for reorganiza- 
tion of the Federal government which 
would transfer many independent agen- 
ee to old-line departments and abolish 
others. 


National Notes 


When he becomes Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Clinton P. Anderson is certain to 
demand that he be given direct control 
over all food allocations. It will set off a 
hot fight. An interagency committee 
whose chairman is Leo T. Crowley, Ad- 
ministrator of the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, now divides the food 
between the military, civilians, relief, and 
so on . . . Uncertainty hangs over the 
Antitrust Division of the Justice Depart- 
ment. Several of its key men _ believe 
that the new Attorney General, Tom C. 
Clark, won’t be sympathetic toward the 
policy followed by the division under 
Attorney General Biddle. However, Wen- 
dell Berge, in charge of the division, is 
now expected to continue in that post 
. .. Hugh Cox will resign soon as Assist- 


. ant Solicitor General. 


oo 





Trends Abroad 


A tip-off on Russia’s educational plans 
in its part of Germany is the recent bar- 
ring of classical languages and religi 
instruction in Bulgarian schools and the 


introduction of Russian as a “basic ‘lan- 


guage” . . . The Lublin government's 
“managed revolution” is transplanting to 
Poland much of the Soviet system as de- 
veloped by 1945. The Lublinites hope 
that state enterprise in Poland, increas- 
ingly dominant since 1918, will permit 
complete nationalization of industry 
without an upheaval . . . Navy spokes- 
men think that Japanese persistence 
in describing Okinawa as crucial 
battle of the war is a propaganda device 
to slacken U. S. war efforts by fostering a 
belief that the Japanese hierarchy is pre- 
paring the people for surrender. 


POW’s and Nazi War Guilt 


An intensive propaganda program is 
being carried out in_ prisoner-of-war 
camps in the U.S. to the idea 

to 


of 
German war guilt and atrocities to the 
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POW’s. In addition to’ the Buchenwald 
newsreels shown to them, magazines illus- 


_ trated with photographs ‘from Belsen and 


Buchenwald, many of them too gruesome 
for newspaper publication, are being dis- 
tributed in the camps. 


UNRRA and Poland 


Though it is. not generally realized, 
UNRRA supplies are being sent to Po- 
land—but without UNRRA supervision. 
They go to the Lublin Provisional Gov- 
ernment to be gs onengall as fig t group 
sees fit. UNRRA officials still 
about Russia’s refusal to let "thers into 
Poland. Director Lehman last October 
named a mission for Poland under John 
P. Gregg, but it failed to get visas for ad- 
mission. His next move was to name an- 
other mission in March, headed by his 
Russian deputy director, Michail A. 
Menshikov, who is still cooling his heels 
in Washington. Meanwhile, Lehman is 
being urged to undertake his own mis- 
sion to Moscow. 


Swedish Ship Dispute 


The British recently stopped at the 
Faroe Islands five Swedish vessels loaded 
with wood pulp for Spain, Argentina, and 
Mexico. The British maintained the ships 
should have been used in the Allied. ship- 
ping -pool and that the Swedes instead 
had ‘started’ to use them for their own 
gain, thus beating out the British: The 
S\7edes declare that the pulp would have 
been shipped to England or the U.S., 
rather than Spain or Argentina, if the 
pulp price in those — had been 

igher; also that the ships were sched- 
uled ‘to bring’ badly ed grain back 
to Norway. 


Island and Continent 


Instead of the smallest continent, 
Australia. becomes the world’s largest 
island—nosing out Greenland—in the 
forthcoming fifteen-volume island ency- 
OME ublished by the American Insti- 
tute of I in To the editor’s hope 
that the new big-frog listing will please 
Australians, a Melbourne newsman _re- 
marked: “Those Americans don’t know 
Australians. We'll want it both bloody 
ways—recognitioa as the smallest of the 
large and the largest of the small. Aus- 
tralians like to have and eat their geo- 
graphical cake.” 


Foreign Notes 


In the Philippines they call the worth- 
less Pay money with which the islands 
are flooded, “Mickey Mouse” money . 

Because thousands of souvenir-gathering 
GI’s have been mailing home :Nazi_ hel- 
mets, bayonets, and the like, the Army 
mail service recently experienced a heavy 
increase in fourth-class__ maj] from 
Europe . . . The French Government was 
so impressed with the success of U.S. 
War Bond drives it requested the services 


of two U.S. experts; they are now in 
Paris helping on a French war-bond plan 
. Potent Mexico City friends of Gen. 
Jess de la Garza, former Minister of 
Communications and present director of 
war production, are’ busy making Wash- 
ington contacts in behalf of his cuilen 
next year for the Mexican presidency. 





Ford and Willow Run 


Washington insiders contend that 
“ap s ~— pee er in Willow 

un is strictly for aining purposes; 
that when the bombers stored there fi- 
nally are cleaned out the giant plant will 
become part of the Ford system, perhaps 
the site of farm-equipment manufactur- 
ing. Incidentally, most of the “combat 
weary” bombers to be stored at Willow 
Run never will be flown again and prob- 
ably will be junked. 


Food Notes 


Corn refiners and mills throughout the 
country are being swam with re- 
quests for corn sugars and syrups as a 
result of the growing scarcity of cane 
sugar, with outlets limited only by the 
ability vt the industry to produce .. . 
Add to woah. jet cw. list of scarce foods 


the pere favorites, noodles, maca- 
roni, and spaghetti. The we age fears a 
complete shutdown in noodle production 


this pare or fall because of Army pri- 
ority on eggs. This will increase the al- 

y e ded demand for macaroni 
and spa: In addition, Army de- 
mands for these products are ‘being stead- 
ily increased . . . The civilian eas supply 
will continue tight until next 


Coffee Ceiling Pressure 


That the wpe amine ny! countries 
ace ‘é fase 4) 
U.S. ceiling prices eee, une 
is indicated by a new plan being dis- 
cussed in- Colombia. It proposes — 4 
tablish legal minimum export sellin 


prices which would be bine tha cons. 
parable U.S. ceilings. If the plan is 
adopted the U. S. would be to lift 


prices or Colombia’s desirable coffees 
would go elsewhere. It now is illegal for 
U.S. importers to pay more than the 
ceilings, which have not been ee 
since 194]. — 


Business Footnotes 


was unde: 


P.. 
Sloan Jr. wasn’t ha about the chen e. 
But, if the Set telations were 


signed to serve in case the Soo locks. 


‘ished . 


ven up their fight for higher 


‘cover the important years 
Springfield and Gettysburg: ::. 
‘Bonen geographer ; and. adviser, Isaiah 


hi sep one iron. ore. eae 
dock project at Escanaba, Mich., de- 
were 






damaged by saboteurs, will be disman- 


‘and scrapped this summer. Construc- 
tion was stopped when it was 80% fin- 
. Plans have been drawn for a 
new four-lane, $10,000,000 bridge to re- 


‘place the span that collapsed before the 
_war at Tacoma (Wash.) Narrows. 





Radio Notes 


Having exhausted the supply of Hol- 
lywood radio writers, Danny Kaye will 
move his program to New York next fall 
to utilize the available writers there. Last 
season no less than 50 writers tried to 
capture the Kaye whimsy without too 
much success . . . Insiders say that they 
detect a agtrend trend in Frank Sina- 
tra’s popularity . Because, more and 
oa ion fight stars are insisting on con- 

complete 


‘ say over the couitente beng their programs, 


look for the advertising agencies to exeri 
less control over fotre shows. 


Movie Lines 


M-G-M, which abandoned plans for a 
color epic built around an aircraft car- 
rier, now has revived the gamer the 
Navy has provided the o with the 
color film made during the Japs’ a 
tempted sinking of the Franklin . 
public is working on a movie based on 
the life story of the actor Lew: Ayres, the 
conscientious objector who later entered 
the service as a medical and chaplain’s 
aid. There’s a chance that Ayres, who 
publicly announced he would enter the 
ministry after the war, will appear in the 
film . . . Florida is currently renewing its 
long-standing fight to get at least a por- 
tion of the movie industry headquartered 
in that state. Although the promoters are 
making generous offers to Hollywood 
producers, the project is given little 
chance of success .. . M-G-M is readying | 
a star-making publicity campaign for 
Esther Williams . . . Several studios are 
biddin for the movie rights to the An- 
drews Sisters’ radio series, Eight to the 
Bar Ranch. 


i professor, is 
fall publication by Dodd ‘Mead. Titled 
“Lincoln the President,” the books: will 


a book about the 


give examples 


ve es grasp of showin aad Wa eally 
and militarily important to the U.S. 














| Where is this “Common Man”? 


HERE are hundreds of millions of common men in 
Europe, Asia, Africa. They are common because 
they cannot hope to improve their lot or reach a living 
standard even one tenth as good as that of the poorest 
American. The reason is that they do not produce enough. 
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All the politicians and conferences in the world can 
never change:the fact that a man can be paid only out of 
what he produces. The hundreds of millions produce_ 
little and so can only be paid a little. 


’ 2 - ‘There are no common men in America, except where 
- modern machines are not provided for workmen. Mod- 

ern machines give a man the opportunity to improve his 
production and so improve his standard of living, with 
no limit unless he limits his own ability and production 
or allows others to do so. 
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When the war is over there will be tens of thousands 
of excellent war-built machine tools in this country. If 
they and all our other equipment are efficiently used, if 
every one of us— business man, workman, politician — 
constantly improves his efficiency, the cost of everything 
we all make and do will go down. As cost goes down, 
demand goes up. And when demand goes up, the work- 
man can be paid more, and is more secure in his job. 
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Of course the reverse is true, too. If we reduce our 
efficiency by use of obsolete machinery, by talk of 30- 
hour weeks, by featherbedding, by wasteful practices in 
business and government—if we reduce our efficiency, 
costs go up, demand shrinks, and the living standard 
goes down. That’s the way to add America’s 
130,000,000 people to the hordes of ‘common 
men of the world. - 
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Senate ratification of the San Francisco charter by the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority is now a dead sure thing. Not a single 
reservation will have a chance. if the charter comes out in the 
form now indicated. The document will be more criticized in 
debate for its mildness ‘than for its‘encroachments on national 
sovereignty. ; o 


Sen. Robert M. La Follette’s recent speeech demanding a 


stronger charter was the tip-off to the complete disintegration 
of the isolationist opposition. His speech was widely misinter- 


support it whatever form, it takes, 


preted as a perfectionist attack on the charter. Actually he will — 


The Congressional mood of international coopération will ex- 
tend even to the economic sphere. Bretton ‘Woods will be ap- 
proved by a big Senate majority. The Administration’s recipro- 
cal-trade bill has a chance on the Senate floor despite committee 
Rind The Johnson Act, restricting foreign loans, will .be 
repealed. ; ; 


President Truman's relations with Congress remain good in 
spite of disagreements. In a general way, Congress has been 
more cooperative than expected in matters of foreign policy and 
probably will continue so. Sharpest conflicts between the White 


House and the ‘Capitol are developing over ‘strictly domestic ’: 


issues like the fair’ employment practices legislation and the 
forthcoming full employment bill. . 


New Dealers in Congress are well pleased with the President’s 
sponsorship of the Roosevelt program. Republicans, probably . 


influenced by the conciliatory attitude of Dewey, Landon, and 
Hoover, are giving the President more support than he could 
have anticipated on such measures as-:world organization while 
siting to their traditional line on, tariffs. Southern Democrats 


are appy about some of Truman’s projects, but generally 
cooperative. 7 


How long the Southerners can be kept in line is a question. 
More than 100 House Democrats met privately last week to 
protest the President’s endorsement of the FEPC Bill. Some 
of the hotheads talked of public revolt but were calmed down 
by their colleagues. In the end, a committee was appointed to 
carry a moderate Southern protest to the White House. 


A big year-end increase in steel supply available to civilian 
industry is indicated by the WPB studies. It is estimated that 
1,300,000 tons can be spared by war industry in the last quar- 
ter as omens with 500,000 tons in the third quarter. The 
increase will be enough to do away with factory rationing. 


Unemployment already amounts to 900,000 and will reach its 
cut-back peak in August or September. Estimates of the peak 
vary. The War Manpower Commission places its guess at 2,000,- 
000. The National Association of Manufacturers says 2,800,000. 
Some économists have made estimates ranging up to 6,000,000. 
Consensus among government experts is that the figure will be 
somewhere between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000. 


Employment will pick up by the end of 1945, whatever the 
summer unemployment peak turns out to be. Officials who 


agree on the 3,000,000-4,000,000 estimate believe no more than 
2,000,000 men will bes out of jobs«by next January, when 
civilian’ industry has got Over, the.-transitiosal hump. Curtail- 
ment of military buying so far hasn’t had much éffect on employ- 
ment—not as much as expected. But the full impact of order. 
trimming will begin to be felt very soon. 


banat will stalk half the world’s population through the 


coming winter. Meats, fats, oils, and sugar will be in short 


“supply everywhere. The war and the weather are jointly to 


blame. Drought has been widespread throughout the Southem 
Hemisphere, seriously rhe 5 a and Australian pro- 
duction. Unseasonable rain and cold are continuing in the U.S. 


Continued rationing in the U.S. through the next year will 


‘make ‘it possible to. export limited supplies to liberated Euro- 


pean nations. But there won’t be much left over for larger, 
more remote countries like Russia, India, and China, where food 
is always short by ‘Western standards and where the disloca- 
tions of war have made it shorter. 


The general food shortage accounts for the determination of 


. American officials to send no food supplies to Germany. How- 


ever, it may become necessary to supplement the German 


_ larder before the winter is over in order to prevent epidemics 
‘endangering the lives of American soldiers serving in the 


Army of Occupation. ~ 
e 


Russian-American relations have improved as result of the 
Harry Hopkins mission and Russia’s backdown on the veto 
issue. But they can be expected to burn hot and cold again, 
as they have in the past. The still unexplained arrest of sixteen 


Polish emissaries by Russian secret police remains the most 


serious source of immediate irritation. 


‘The ‘Soviets’ current propaganda line in the United States is 


a matter of concem to Administration officials because “— 
are afraid it will stir up resentment in Congress. Through it 
runs. the contention that the Red Army won the war against 
Germany with little more than incidental assistance from the 
other Allies. 


The latest information bulletin issued by the Soviet Embassy 
says: “The turning point . . . came when there was still no 
second front . . . thejdefeat of the Germans at Stalingrad ... 
Even during the last months of the war the:German command 
continued transferring troops from the west to the east, leaving 
the western front without a.defense .*. . The eastern front was 
decisive tothe last”. ~ = tt at 

pee g ora ee 
Black-market operators finally. will be treated as criminals by 
the OPA and the Justice a tp ar Until now, the OPA has 
depended principally on treble-damage suits and out-of-court 
settlements. Now it plans to-shift the emphasis to straight-out 
criminal prosecutions. ‘ ; es fee 


. é e 
An industrial control board set up by American Military Gov- 
ernment officials in the American-occupied part of Germany re- a 
ports that it is giving first priority to.coal mining in its allocation 
of skilled workers and raw materials to German industry. After] 3 0 
mining come food processing, agricultural machinery, soap, andj tanger 
building, materials. The board has adopted Germany's ownj,,, 
wartime wage and employment regulations (see page 72). 
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“You’re an Angel...with wings!” 


Ambulances fly in this war, and their flight brings swift 
evacuation of the wounded from the areas of front line 
danger. And because ambulances fly, the wounded are 
minutes, not days, from the clean sterile mercy of 
base hospitals. 

. Flying ambulances lend wings to the skills of doctors 
and nurses. For doctors and nurses and medical equip- 
ment go with the wounded in these hospital wards of 
the air. The skill of aeronautical engineers and medical 
science have thus combined to save lives and bring 
swift mercy. 

Fairchild ingenuity, for example, gave the Army-Air 
Forces the “Packet”—a plane in which men and 
machines ean be carried into battle. But the ““Packet’’ 
is a ship of mercy too, convertible in a few minutes to 

ENGINE AND 


a plane ready to receive the victims of enemy action. 


Known to the Army as the C-82, the long-range 
“Packet” can carry 34 litter cases, four attendants, and 
medical supplies. Cramped quarters do not hamper 

“nurses ministering to the wounded. An ingenious 
litter suspension affords ample room for movement. 
So successful is this strap-suspension device, devel- 
oped by Fairchild engineers, that it has become standard 
equipment on all types of planes used as flying hospitals. 


Versatile in its applications, the “Packet” can do 
double duty as a mercy ship. It can carry the wounded 
from front line evacuation fields over long distances 
to base hospitals. Returning to the forward areas, it 


can carry up to nine tons of supplies needed at the 
front lines. 
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Even above the special pleasure of sharing music with others are the things that music 
does for you alone as it reaches into your private world of memories, ambitions, hopes. 
Sometimes it’s loneliness made into a song by a cowboy under the stars... or primitive 
sadness that’s worked its way into'a dance tune... a love song centuries old, or one pub- 
lished yesterday ... Whatever kind of music means most to you will mean even more 
when you hear it at its best — on a Stromberg-Carlson. 


For as Stromberg-Carlson brings you FM and standard broadcast, you will hear all radio 
programs as you would expect to hear them in the broadcasting studio... music with 
tones you couldn’t hear before! Richer. More beautiful, more meaningful. 


When you listen to Stromberg-Carleon clarity and tone, you won’t settle for less. : 


HE PLANNED A GREAT BRIDGE... 
FOR HER IT WAS TWILIGHT BY A LITTLE LAKE 


EVEN GREATER TREATS ARE IN STORE for those who choose Stromberg- 
Carleon as their neat radio-phonograph — after the war. For in planning our 
new instruments we have put even stronger emphasis on, traditional 
Stromberg-Carlson features— handsome cabinets — glorious tome in radio 
reception, in record reproduction. You can be sure the coming Strombers- is 
Carleons, priced in a broad range,.will satiefy your highest een 
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Full Employment Truman’s Goal; 
60,000,000-Job Slogan Abandoned 


Statistical Battle Is Ended 
With Washington Emphasis Put 
on Government Job Planning 


The figure “60,000, 000” struck a chord. 
To the 110,000 spectators gathered in 
Soldier Field stadium at Chicago, came 
the voice of Franklin D. Roosevelt in one 
of his most important fourth term cam- 
paign speeches: 

“After this war is won we must be 
prepared to move forward . . . To as- 
sure the full realization of the right tp 
a useful and remunerative employment, 
an adequate program must provide Amer- 
ica with close to 60,000,000 produc- 
tive jobs.” 

Overnight the figure became a magic 
campaign _ slogan. Admiringly, Henry 
Wallace wired the President: “Your goal 


- of 60,000,000 jobs is perhaps high, but I 


glory in your daring.” Within a few days, 
Wallace himself had become: the cham- 
pion of the new job goal, high or not. 
Plainly, Mr. Roosevelt. had outbid his 
Republican opponent, Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey, -whose less specific cry for “full 
employment” now took on a compara- 
tive feebleness. 

The election successfully . concluded, 
the slogan “60,000,000 jobs” continued 





r Harris & Ewing 


to be the rallying. point of the left wing,. 


with Wallace its chief trumpeter. Last 
April came the death of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. In Harry S. Truman, his suc- 
cessor, the job prograrfi had a sympa- 
thetic supporter, but, almost unnoticed, 
the inherited slogan was quietly’ shelved. 
By last week it was evident that the figure 
“60,000,000” had been dropped and in 
its place the term “full employment” had 
been substituted. What had become of it? 


The- Perkins Figure: In the interim 
months had raged one of the bitterest 
,Statistical battles of the century, -both in- 
side the Administration and _ without. 
Within, there were government officials, 
even Cabinet members, who had thought 
the Roosevelt figure far too high, unless 
youths who would normally be in school, 
women who would normally be in the 
home, and oldsters who normally would 
be in retirement, were summoned into 
the postwar labor force. Outside, there 


were economists and commentators who. 


likewise doubted that the estimate could 
be used either as a measurement, or an 
objective to be achieved in the immediate 
future (see Ralph Robey’s Business Tides, 
NEwsweEEK, Feb. 19). 

Overlooked in the controversy was a 
speech delivered by Secretary of Labor 
Franoes ame last oi na only a 
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month after the election, to the eleventh 
National Conference on Labor Legisla- 
tion. Indicating that she thought the 
60,000,000-job goal needed downward 
revision, she disclosed that the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics had assembled “a 
number of unofficial postwar employment 
estimates.” 

“We have reason to believe,” she said, 
that an estimated 7,000,000 persons hold- 
ing wartime jobs will retire after the war 
because of youth, old age, and home de- 
mands on women. To provide “maxi- 
mum” postwar employment, she esti- 
mated 8,000,000 more jobs would have 
to be provided than “we actually had in 
1940” (BLS figure for that year: 45,500,- 
000). Thus, her full-employment. esti- 
mate was 53, 500,000 or 6,500,000 un- 
der the Roosevelt figure. 

In April, shortly after he became Presi- 
dent, Mr. Truman was asked how he 
stood on the job goal. His answer was that 
he favored “full employment.” Last week, 
when War Mobilizer Fred M. Vinson put 
the Administration’s stamp of approyal on 
the Wagner-Murray-Thomas-O’Mahoney 
full-employment bill pending ‘in the Sen- 
ate (NEWSWEEK, June 11), he avoided 
use of any figures. This week, Wallace 
added his endorsement in a lengthy letter 
in which he devoted only two paragraphs 
to the 60,000,000 figure. Cautiously, he 
advanced the date for its need to 1950 
and let it go at that. 


Congress Holds The Bag: With the 
passing of the 60,000,000-jobs slogan and 
the statistical battle it churned up (xctual- 
ly most government economists: are now 
willing to compromise on a 56,000,000 
estimate), a far more fundamental battle 
still lies ahead of Congress in the weeks 








Senators O'Mahoney, Murray, Thomes and Wagner get the Trunian Administration nod KS their full-employment bill . 
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to come: the role government shall play 
in the job problem. 

During the last campaign, the Presi- 
dential candidates primarily were in 
agreement on the government’s function 
despite different sloganeering. In _ his 
opening campaign speech in September, 
Mr. Roosevelt called for full employment 
“with government encouragement and 
aid whenever and wherever it is neces- 
sary.” In his San Francisco " 
Dewey declared jobs “the business ‘of 
government,” asserting “if at any time 
there are not sufficient jobs: in -private 
employment to go around, then—govern- 
ment job opportunities.” 6 

Now ready for hearings before the 
Senate Banking’ Committee: is the Wag- 
ner - Murray - Thomas - O’Mahoney. bi 


which would define the government's role 


more specifi¢ally. It would declare “full 
employment” to be a national policy, 
direct the President to transmit an annual 
“National Production and Employment 


‘ Budget” to Congress, and require govern- 


ment spending when the size of the labor 
force exceeded the estimated number of 
jobs available. - 

Thus, the vote-luring: slogans of the 
last Presidential campaign have been re- 
duced to a concrete proposat, leaving the 
issue squarely up to Congress. . 


Significance ———~— 
The phrases “60,000,000 jobs” and 


‘ “full employment” bear only a superficial 


resemblance to the political slogans of 
other eras. Mark Hanna’s “full dinner 
pail,” coined for: McKinley, and Herbert 
Hoover’s “two cars in eve 
ried much the same appeal to the secur- 
ity instincts of the voters, but involved 
no basic change in American govern- 
mental concepts. ; 

The Wagner-Murray-Thomas-O’Maho- 
ney bill represents the most far-reaching 

roposal for government planning that 

as ever been seriously advanced in this 
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garage” car- — 


country. The roots of government - 
anteed full employment are traceable.to 
the theories of two economists: Lord 
Keynes, a: Britisher, and his American 
disciple, Alvin H. Hansen, formerly of 
the defunct National Resources Plannin 
Board. They are advocates of saslied 
“mixed economy,” a cross between so- 
cialism and capitalism: a big, powerful. 
government controlling economy 
through official planning; a capital that 
will “cooperate.” ~ 

How the bill will fare in Congress is_a 
matter of -dispute, notwithstanding ° the_ 
agreement on the basic ‘goals disclosed 
by the titular heads of Democratic 
and Republican parties in the Presiden- 
tial campaign last yéar. There is strong 
opposition in both parties to the pending 
measure, although there has been. little 
discussidn of the controversy in Congress 
to date. : 

Some left wing observers are openly 
dubious about the bill’s chances. They 
believe the drift in Congress is to the 
right, not the left. Right wingers, on the 
other hand, are fearful of the mass appeal 
in which the measure is packaged. They 
take some comfort, however, in the aban- 
donment of the catchy 60,000,000-jobs 
slogan, believing that this will take the 
glitter off the issues involved, stripping 
the impending legislative battle to funda- 
mentals. / 


For a provocative commentary on the 
full employment bill, see Raymond 
Moley’s Perspective, page 112. 


Salute for Victors 


Except for the four stars on their shoul- 
ders, the two generals provided a study 
in violent contrast. Gen. Omar Bradley, 
commander of the Twelfth Army Group, 
was soft-spoken, mild, retiring; Gen. 


George S. Patton Jr., leader of the Third | 


Army, was colorful, profane, an inevita- 


Tears and kisses: In Boston General Patton proves that even tough, victorious 


ble headliner. To the nation last week 
these personality differences mattered lit- 
tle in the warmth of the welcome it gave 
both men on their return from Europe. 


Blood, Guts, and Tears: From a C-54 
Skymaster at the Army airport -at Bed- 
ford, Mass., Patton, helmeted and booted, 
sprang feunialy. He.carried a riding crop; 
on his hip hung a pistol with four white 
stars on the butt. His wife ran toward 


“him with arms outstretched. Proudly she 


surveyed the five rows of ribbons. on his 
battle jacket: “Look at that patchwork!” 


~“Cost ‘me 12 bucks,” the general roared. 


Field pieces echoed a 17-gun salute. 
For. Patton, staid Boston threw off -all 
restraint. An estimated 1,000,000 dinned 
a greeting on..the cavalcade’s route. 
Homemade ‘placards hailed “Old Blood 
and Guts.” At the’ Esplanade Patton spied 
300 wounded veterans of his own army. 
“Here are your heroes,” he told the cheer- 
ing multitude.. Later, at a formal dinner, 
Patton again referred to his men—the 
heroic dead he had left behind. His hard- 
boiled veneer momentarily cracked; he 
sobbed. The audience wept with him. 
Two days later, in Los Angeles, an- 
other million Americans surrendered—un- 
conditionally and deliriously—to Patton 
and another Californian, Lt. Gen. James 


. Doolittle. A fighter escort met their giant 


Army planes on the westward flight from 
Denver. Accompanied by Doolittle, Pat- 
ton toured over paths strewn with flowers. 
To the dense throngs he doffed his. hel- 
met and threw kisses. (Among the greet- 


. ers: 465 Patton relatives.) 


At the Coliseum that evening Holly- 
wood put on one of its mightier extrava- 
ganzas. Over the heads of 130,000 
spectators played red, white, ‘and. blue 
searchlights, each of them of 800,000,000 
candlepower, arranged in the shape of 


‘a star. A lone B+25, symbol of ’s 
Tokyo raid, made a low-altitude flight, 
followed by 4 fleet of B-20s. Movie lumi- 
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General Bradley captures Moberly, Mo., and gets a hug from an old friend, Henry H. Wood, 68, Spanish American War veteran | 


naries assisted in the festivities: Edward 
G. Robinson spoke as Patton might have 
on the eve of battle; Humphrey Bogart 
recited Doolittle’s briefing of his Tokyo 
raiders. 


It Was No Fun: To the carnival mood 


- of the crowd both Patton and Doolittle 


helped restore a sense of proportion in 
brief ‘speeches. Doolittle warned of the 
tough job ahead in the Pacific. Patton, 
in a breaking voice, told his listeners: 
“God damn it, it’s no fun to say to the 
men you love, go out and die! But by 


’ God they did it!” His face worked: “I’m 


being as horrible as I can be, I’m living 
up to my name—but I don’t enjoy it.” 

On Sunday, the 59-year-old Patton at- 
tended the Episcopal Church of Our 
Saviour at San Gabriel (near San Marino, 
his birthplace), where he had been bap- 
tized and confirmed. With a group of 
Sunday-school children he sang “Onward. 
Christian Soldiers.” Fervently fe told the 
youngsters: “You are the soldiers, sailors, 
and nurses of the next war—if we don't 
stop wars.” 


Welcome, Omar: Arriving at La:Guar- 
dia Field, New York, with nine other® 
generals “(among them Gen. Carl Spaatz, 
chief of the American Strategic Air Forces 
in Europe, and Maj. Gen. Anthony C. 
McAuliffe, 108rd Division commander 


_ and author of the historic reply, “Nuts,” 


to the Nazi surrender demand at Bas- 
togne), Bradley pees only overnight in 
New York: He held a press conference 
(see page 46) and attended a perform- 


anee of the Olsen and Johnson show, ° 
*“Laffing Room Only.” Goodnaturedly he 


danced a brief polka in the aisles with a 
showgirl. 

The next day Philadelphia gave the 
general his first civic reception—no less 
rapturous than Patton’s elsewhere. The 
1,090,000-person turnout—called the larg- 
‘x’ in city history—stirred the. modest 





Bradley visibly. “It’s just overwhelming,” 
he kept repeating. Schools closed at noon; 
war plants gave their workers tinie off. 
The motorcar procession rode triumphant- 
ly past straining police lines, under win- 
dows packed with faces, over asphalt 
paved with captured Nazi flags. At Inde- 
pendence Hall Bradley typically re- 
minded his hearers of the need to con- 
tinue buying bonds, giving blood, pro- 
ducing war goods. 


Quizzing a General: But the ovation 
closest the general’s heart took place later 
in the week at his Moberly, Mo., honie- 
town (population: 12,900), where prepa- 
rations had. gone on for days. The street 
department’s ten employes clipped every 
blade of public grass, picked up trash, 
cut weeds on vacant lots, policed alleys, 
and reminded householders to tidy up. 
Quite a few painted their houses. Lawns 
were mowed; hedges trimmed. Sidewalks 
were scrubbed; traffic lines repainted a 
shining white. Benny Bradley, the gen- 
eral’s cousin, gave all the fire hydrants a 
brilliant new coat of red, and 82-year-old 
Gus Ginther, ex-master painter, put u 
“Welcome, Omar” signs festooned wi 
roses, 

When the big plane with the four-star 
insignia roared in, Moberly made up in 
enthusiasm what it lacked in numbers 
(modestly expecting that the plane would 
land in St. Louis, only 350 had shown 
up at the airport). Older residents greeted 
Bradley by first name. Others came up to 
introduce themselves and their children. 
The high-school band, led by Mary Eve- 
lyn Thurmon, “world’s champion” baton 


“twirler, who. had come in from nearby 


Kirksville, headed a parade. Up and down 
Moberly’s streets the procession snaked so 
that could see their favorite son. 
Among the: watchers was Mayor Homer 
Strowig of Abilene, Kans., soon to put on 
a similar show for General of the Army 
Eisenhower. are 
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Townspeople were less interested in: 
pomp than in talking to and about their 
Omar: about. the brilliant boyhood 
marksmanship which had made him the 
terror of every fairgrounds barker; about 
his romance with Mary Elizabeth Quayle, 
who is now Mrs. Bradley, and the water- 
melon picnic when they had to walk 
home because someone drove off with the 
hay wagon. To Bradley himself they. put 
curious questions. at he had done 
with the horse that the Russian Gen-. 
eral Konéff had presented him? “He’s. 
still at my headquarters in Germany,” 
Bradley told them. “A fine big bay, 16 
hands high—haven’t picked a name for. 
him yet.” 

In misguided reference to the general's . 
appointment as Veterans Administrator 
(see page 35), a reporter asked how it 
felt to leaving “active duty.” Brad- 
ley fixed a steely eye on him and re-— 
minded him that he was emphatically not 
leaving active duty. Hastily the question 
was amended, subbing “combat” for “ac- 
tive.” Bradley relented: with a smile. 
“Well,” he drawled, “The combat sort 
of ran out dver there anyway.” 


New ‘Imperialist War’? 

The American Communist party line, 
changeable_as a chameleon’s protective 
coloring, assumed a new hue fast week. 
Needled three. weeks earlier by Jacques 
Duclos, French Communist — leader 
(NEwswEEK, June 4), the Communist 
aie rag” iation’s national board ab-- 
ruptly wi out Earl Browder’s po 
of pinkish flirtation with capitalism ay 
returned to the more revolutionary crim- 
son of “socialism cannot be achieved 
without seizure of power.” 

On Saturday, Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt devoted her syndicated coltimn. to a 
knuckle-rapping of ~the  tiiéandering 
American Reds. “It frightens us,” she 
wrote, “to see any group in our midst 
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Fun With Bears: The warm spring sunshine provokes these a at the Brook-- 


field, Ill., z00 into wacky antics. Given the brushoff by its mother, one of the. cubs 
engages its brother in fisticuffs. The play goes on with one biting the other's ear. 


dip 





proposing to propagandize instead of co- 
operating . is might lead to war at 
home and abroad. Therefore, the French 
Communist leader and the American 
Communists who encourage a policy of 
world revolution have done the peace of 

the world harm.” 
Unmentioned by Mrs. Roosevelt and 
genérally overlooked by the press. and 
was a more imminent possibility: 


- that American Communists might revert 


to their 1939-41 position of sabotaging 
the national defense program. The insid- 
ious hint came from Browder himself. 
Following announcement of the 
board’s decision, Browder, who had cast 
pS ge yey ee as a 
at night w € quickly 
fell in line, demanding aggressive ac- 
tion against “our own avaricious, grasp- 
ing capitalist class.” When. a_ listener 
raised the question of supporting the 
American war. against Ja answer 
was reminiscent of the days of the Ger- 
man-Soviet fh en during. which Commu- 
nists branded the battle against the Nazis 
as an “imperialist war.” 
“It is premature,” Browder replied to 
his questioner last week, “to ‘say wheth- 
er the o Janenesy war will become an 


imperialist war 


The China Leak 


Samplings of the typewriters of hun- 
dreds of government employes handlin 
confidential data had been of no av 
Still the leaks persisted, providing top _ 
government agencies with a major war- 
time worry: unauthorized ublication of 
restricted information. At ‘the State 
Department reoneype onto a clue to at - 
least one source of leakage. In Amer- 
asia, a fortnightly review of Far East- 
ern affairs, it found verbatim quotes 
from secret reports on the. Chinese po- 
litical ‘situation. 

After a two and a half months’ search, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation last 
week arrested six persons: in Washin 
Lt. Andrew Roth, United States aval 
Reserve, formerly with the Office of Na- 
val Intelli nce, Emmanuel Sigurd Lar- 
sen, State partment specialist on China, 
and John Stewart Service, 
officer until recently stationed at Chung- 
king; in New York, Philip Jacob Jaffe - 

ate Louise. Mitchell, co-editors, 
Amerasia, and Mark J, Gayn, Free lence 
writer on the Far East. 

The six were charged with conspiring. 
to violate a section of the Espionage 
Act that covers the “unauthorized pos- 


- Session or transmittal of national de- 





fense data”—confidential material rang- 
ing from “restricted” to “top secret.” 
Maximum penalty: two years in prison 
and $10,000 fine. 

Almost at once the State Department 
found itself with two by-products. First, 
newspaper headlines wrongly 

e case a “spy” matter—an interpretation 
the department was ii to deny. Next, 
The New York World-Telegram and The 
New York Journal-American brought to 
light charges about a key principal which 
the department had apparently over- 
looked; they described Jaffe, alias J. W. 
Phillips, as a Communist and financial 

underwriter of Communist propaganda 
publications for the last ten years. Jaffe 
quickly retorted: “I hope my lawyer 
agrees to a libel suit.” 


For the Defense: Two others involved 
offered a preview of what their defense 
would be. In New York; Gayn, who last 
February received a clean bill of health 
from the FBI, the Army Provost Marshal, 
and the Office of Naval Intelligence 
as an intended Chicago Sun, correspond- 
ent in the China-Burma-India _theater,. 
pointed out that censorship had cleared 
all of his articles, including one appear- 
ing in the current issue. of Collier’s mag- 
azine titled “Terror in Japan.” He raised 
the point, that “the prime duty of a 
newspaperman is to. present . accurate 
reports on vital public issues on the ba- 
sis of the most authoritative. information 
available.” 

In Washington, Larsen maintained that 

it was customary for all State Department. 
officials to: take home secret. documents 
or copies to work on. He had always made 
certain, he said, “that. such material does 


- not fall into unauthorized hands or pos- 


‘sibly be used against the interests of the 
United States.” 


‘Breakfast With God’ 


About a dozen senators gathered in the 
Senate Restaurant at the Capitol last 
Wednesday at the unheard hour of 7:45 
a.m. to eat — together. oo had 
come urpoee ying, 
discussing — the ake bo thre 
public problems by a Be of Chris 
tian ethics. This had going on for 
several Wednesdays. It developed that 
Pec senators sein "Washington vali 
ast groups org in ,y 
Abraham Vereide, executive director 
the National Committee for, ‘Christion 
Leadership. 

Sen. Alexander Wiley of - Wisconsin 
serves as chairman of the Senate group. 
: Similar meetings are presided over in the 
House Restaurant on Thursday bia 
by Congressman Ralph W. Gwinn, 

York Republican. President Trum 

Baptist who once asa several _ 
. legislators in sponsoring the Buchmanite 
Moral Rearmament movement (Oxford 
group) in Washington, attended Wiley’s 
meeting the Wednesday before he moved 
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to the White House—last April 11. He 
spoke briefly of the need for Christian 
guidance in public life. 


One Failure Away .. . The National 
Committee for Christian Leadership grew 
out of a breakfast meeting .of nineteen 
Seattle businessmen in April 1935. Their 
idea of getting together for communal 
prayer and informal discussion spread 
down the West Coast and gradually East, 
arriving in Washington in December 
1944. Last January the committee called 
a conference in Washington for “spiritual 
fortification . and national education.” 
Vereide has been quietly active ever 
since but shuns publicity for himself or 
his movement. 

The organization denies any connec- 


tion with Buchmanism.: It solicits no funds | 


but accepts contributions if they are 
offered. Vereide occupies a room in the 
office suite of Dudley Holtman, Wash- 
ington representative of the H. M. 
Byllesby Co. of Chicago. Nathaniel 
Leverone, national president, is a Chi- 
cago businessman. 

In its organizational folder the com- 
mittee - explains: “With world chaos 
hovering but a failure away, men: of 
conscience dare not be Christians in name 
only. To insure for the world a better, 
richer, fuller life, God summons _ the 
Ja‘tv. of America to hold forth with 
Christ-to. work in close partnership 
with Him in daily living . . . God's 
call has been answered by the forma- 
tion of breakfast groups.” 


\furder at the Marguery 


The Hotel Marguery, an apartment 
hotel, stands like a symbol of solid 
wealth and. respectability on Park Ave- 
nue, between 47th:and 48th Streets, 
two blocks below the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York City. Into its big court- 
vard on the night of June 4 rolled a. 


' volice car. Scrambling out, detectives 


hurried to the seventh floor. In the foy- 
or of the, $4,500-a-year apartment leased 
to Mfrs. Marion Grimes Langford lay the 
body of a:man—her husband, Albert E. 
Ln aford, 63, a .38-caliber bullet in his 
head. Another bullet, a .382, had hit the 
c’ iling, _ricocheted, .. and ...embedded . it- 
sc'f in the floor. A third; an unexploded 
.38, was on the floor. ies 

Mrs. Langford calmly ‘told the detec- 
tives what had ‘h ed: Dressed in a 
lunging robe, she had been reading a 
.-s in bed. Her husband, fully dressed, 
wus sitting at the foot of the bed when 
their Pekingese, Wendy, began. sniffing 
and growling at one of the several doors 
to the apartment. Langford answered it 
and retumed to say two men wished to- 
speak to her about a former friend of 
hers, Rafaelo Diaz, concert and Metro- 
politan ra Company tenor, who died 
in December 1943. 

Mrs. Langford declined to see the men, 
and her husband returned to the door.. 
Then, she said, she heard a scuffle and a 
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door she found her husband’s body. —_, 

Langford, a textile and leather execu- 
tive who once proudly called himself the 
best shirt salesman in the country, was 
a $10,000- to $12,000-a-year man who 
met and married Mrs. Marion Grimes, a 
widow, late in 1942. But it was his wife, 
her friends, and acquaintances—among 
them Evelyn Nesbit, ex-wife of Harry K. 
Thaw and the motive for Thaw’s slaying 
of Stanford White, the architect, in 1906 
—who made the murder story. Within 24 
hours, in fact, Langford, the victim, had 
returned to obscurity; his widow; a care- 





International 


Langfords a week before murder struck 


fully preserved woman of about 70 with 
bright red hair, given to generous bene- 
factions among youthful male singers, 
emerged in curious colors. 


Too Many Clues: From personal ques- 
tioning and from account books found in 
her apartment, detectives gleaned this 
information:... 

Her wealthy 96-year-old father, from 
whom she receives $50,000 a year, had 
opposed remarriage after the death of her 
first husband in [938 and was never in- 


formed of her union with Langford. She . 


was once engaged to the old screen star, 
Carlyle Blackwell. She had: financed Reed 
Lawton, a singer, to the extent of $120,- 
000. She had gambled and lost at card 
games. ~ 


Widow's Retort: While detectives 
studied the possibilities “that. blackmail- 
ers or jewel thieves were the killers, .Mrs. 

she was offering a 


announced 
$10,000 reward for: arrest of the slayers. .. 


Then, incensed by press accounts of the 


thud, but no shot. When she went to the 


crime, she released a statement referring 


to herself at times in the third person, at 
others using the first pe pronoun: 
£ tg worshiped and poceed Mr. Lang- 
ord. 

@ “Mrs. Langford” had never “associ- 
ated with Broadwayites and never had 
disreputable people in her house.” 

@ “Mrs. Langford” was not a night-club 
—— though she had visited night 
clubs. 

@ Mr. Langford “had everything in the 
world that a moderate income could 
buy”; he never “accepted a dime from 
me, which if the press would like to 
come up here by appointment and verify, 
I will verify to them.” 


The following day,. in an interview 


with three reporters, Mrs. Langford de- 
nied that she was past 70 (her calcula- 
tion: 55), showed the reporters how the 
slaying took place, and asserted: “I am 
a woman of culture. I read lots of good 
books, and lots of trash, too. I never 


‘hurt a flea but probably,” she added, 


with a deprecating smile, “I have been 
a damn fool.” 


Summer Bachelor 


The day began as usual: a study of the 
state of the war, a careful survey of 
American fighting lines in the secret map 
room. Through morning and afternoon 
Harry S. Truman was one of the busiest 
of the world’s busy statesmen, conferring 
with callers, looking over government re- 
ports, tending to the vast administrative 
job of being President. Enforced bache- 
lorhood, imposed by Mrs. Truman’s de- 
parture for Independence, Mo., gave him 
no respite. 

Monday night, the President relaxed. 
To,the White House came the comedian 
Ole Olsen (Olsen and Johnson) and part 
of the cast of “Laffing Room Only” to en- 
tertain Mr. Truman and his guests, mem- 
bers of the White House staff.. Married 
members brought their wives; single ones 
had to come single. There were no re- 
freshments, but the zany antics of the ac- 
tors made it a gala evening. The Presi- 
dent’s laugh was loud and long. 

Tuesday was a repetition’ of the gigan- 
tic grind, but that night Mr. Truman got 


away from official duties long enough to - 
attend a dinner at the Hotel Raleigh in : 


honor of his friend Leslie Biffle, secretary 
of the pra . - a eet ge 
speech, the President slip out of a 
side entrance to avoid the crowded lobby 


and went home. By Saturday afternoon, 
whén he embarked for an overnight © 


cruise on the Potomac, he had put in one 


of the most exhausting weeks since he. ’ 


took office two months ago. 
His activities in. part: 


« 
ing 


crease under the current Len 
lay: $753,000,000). ete 


Lease out- 


€ Told a news conference he woul] vies 


ommend curtailment of civilian trans- 


‘ 
‘ 
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9 sgt to Congress estimates call-. | 
or a $4,375,000,000 Lend-Lease. - 
» program for the year starting July 1 (de- 
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Pastor, doctor, grocer, barber: Independence takes its new role as national summer capital in typical Missouri stride 


portation facilities (as much as 50 per 
cent on sleeping-car equipment) to ease 
the cross-country transfer of men to the 
Pacific (see page 72). 

@ Abolished the Office of Civilian De- 
fense, the first wartime agency to be 
terminated. 

@ Announced he would reluctantly sign 
the bill giving House members but not 
the senators a devious $2,500 annual 
tax-free expense allowance, making it 
clear that he preferred an outright pay 


increase for both branches from $10,- - 


000 to something like $15,000 or $25,- 
000 a year. 


@ Called upon the House Rules Commit- - 


tee to act immediately to permit House 
members to vote on the bill to establish 
a permanent Fair Employment Practice 
Committee. 

@ Appointed Artemus L. Gates of New 
York, Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Air, as Under Secretary of the Navy 
to succeed Ralph A. Bard of Chicago, 
who resigned. 

Aside from reading and playing the 
iano, the President still -found one 
andy way to relax at nights before re~ 

tiring: a swim in the White House pool. 
Trumanesque touch: because he doesn’t 
see well enough without glasses, he 
wears them in water. 





Summer White House 


For 79 of its 80 years the big frame 
house at 219 North Delaware Street had 
little to distinguish it from its neighbors. 
Like many another home in Independ- 
ence, Mo. (population, 16,000), the 
Gates “mansion”—built in 1865 by a trans- 
planted Vermonter who made his money 
selling flour to Missouri housewives—was 
a familiar gingerbread mélange of Mid- 
western and Victorian. Elms and maples 
shaded its lawn; masses of spirea aiid 
mock orange screened its porches. The 
honse had a lived-in look. Indoors, its 
fourteen plain, high-ceilinged rooms over- 
flowed with the comfortable furniture 
gathered in three generations of continu- 
ous occupancy. ee 


Back Home in Independence: Last 
week 219 North Delaware proved an 
irresistible lure to hundreds of ‘passers- 
by who had never before given it more 
than a casual glance. On foot, by auto- 
mobile, and by suburban bus the sight- 
seers came, craning at painters. applying 
a fresh white coat to the faded gray ex- 
terior, and at Secret Service men pacing 
the grounds. Police were hard put to 
keep traffic moving, for townsfolk were 
as curious as they were proud of the new 





Acme Photos 


role the old place was to play: summer 
White House of the nation. 

From George ‘Porterfield Gates, the 
English-born original owner, possession 
of the house had passed to his daughter, 
Mrs. David Wallace. When her daughter, 
Bess Wallace, was married to H Tru- 
man, the young couple joined ig lease. 
hold and lived there until a senatorship - 
called him to Washington. There Bess 
Truman and her daughter Margaret went 
last week to prepare for Harry Truman’s 
first visit as President (his last, Christmas 
of 1944). 

Independence assumed its place.in the 
sun with a somewhat studied noncha- 
lance. To newsmen and photographers 
flocking into town ahead of the First 
Lady, Roger T. Sermon, mayor and also 
the Truman grocer, matter-of-factly al- 
lowed: “Sure, they've ordered groceries. 
What about it? They've been ordéring 
groceries here for 25 years—what’s an- 
other order?” At Trinity Episcopal 
Church, where Mrs. Truman and Mar- 
garet once sang in the choir, the Rev. 
Harold B. Whitehead reported that all 
he had done as preparation was to warn 
parishioners to come early for seats if the 
President attended church. Mrs. Pear] 
Wood, who had “done” Mrs, Truman’s 
hair for twelve years, busily wound pin 


aI 
. 


As the summer White House lures sightseers, the cigar-store Indian and courthouse square stand ready for Truman's return 
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curls on a customer’s head and declared: 4 i 

“My, Id sure like to do their work and WASHINGTON TIDES 

Ill try to get it in if they want me, but 

it’s going to be pretty hard.” © - 
Activities at-the house itself provided 

a rich fund of gossip. Empty milk bottles 
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lined the back porch in readiness for the 
resumption of deliveries; 200 pounds of 
ice filled the icebox; staples and canned 
goods crammed the shelves (no fresh 
meat pending arrival of the Truman ra- 
tion books). Furniture crates and barrels 
of dishes were everywhere. Some of the 
windows were bare of curtains. Extra 
leaves for the big dining-room table were 
stacked in a closet. 

Back of the house a ‘freshly painted 
doghouse had for its tenant Mike, the 
Trumans’ new Irish setter who had been 
sent on ahead of the family. Spotty, its 
former occupant and a pet of Margaret's 
small cousins, had moved across the back 
yard to the home of Mrs. Truman’s broth- 
er George. George was a bit worried 
about the climbing rose which painters 
had pushed out of their way on the rear 
porch. If it remained unfastened, he 
feared, his mother “would have a fit.” 


Redding Up for Harry: On June 3, 
a reception committee of 200—relatives, 
friends, police, and Secret Service men— 
greeted Mrs. Truman, her mother, and 
her daughter as they alighted at the Mis- 
souri-Pacific station from a Presidential 
special car (its windows bulletproof) 
hooked ‘onto a regular passenger train. 


Plainly happy to be back, Mrs. Truman ~ 


accepted a bouquet of roses and snap- 
‘dragons from a cadet-nurse delegation 
from the Independence sanitarium. The 
First Lady admitted that she and Mar- 
garet had been “pushing all the way from 
St. Louis.” Off they drove, followed by 
a truck bearing three trunks, fifteen suit- 
cases, innumerable boxes, and a golf bag. 

The next morning, after a breakfast in- 
cluding bacon and butter supplied as a 
surprise by relatives who had pooled their 
red points, Mrs. Truman and her. mother, 
clad in fresh cotton house dresses, tackled 
their job. Orville Campbell, the decora- 
tor, arrived with a book of wallpaper 
samples; Howard McKerns, a profession- 
al house cleaner, arranged-to take over, 
once the painting and papering were 
done—washing windows and woodwork, 
waxing floors, cleaning carpets, and 
cleaning the chimneys and marble man- 
tels of the three wood-burning fireplaces. 

Vietta Garr, the Negro cook who had 
served the family for sixteen years and 
who knew all the President’s culinary 
likes and dislikes (pet aversions: onions 
and cucumbers), took time off from her 
job as manager of a soda fountain to “in- 


terview the Trumans” about rejoining the — 


household (she decided to return). On 
the lawn Harrison Irving, the Trumans’ 
sometime yardman, proudly displayed 
the peonies he had nurtured against Mrs. 


Truman’s arrival. He kept a wary eye on — 


the Secret Service men, busy at their job 
of keeping the uninvited off the prem- 


President Truman is right in- 
stinctively, and politically, in feeling 
that the Veterans , Administration 
should be headed by a veteran of this 
war. It is not easy for younger men, 
emerging from a war, to realize that 
others who have now grown old or 


ilar to theirs. Besides, this 
is the big war and the long 
one. It does bear to.the last 
war a relationship not un- 
like that of the last war to 
the Spanish-American War. 

Also, in 22 years, ideas 
change and knowledge in 
some fields expands. Brig. 
Gen. Frank T. Hines took 
over the Veterans Adminis- 
tration in March 1923, on 
the heels of what came to be 
known as some of the most notorious 
scandals of the Harding regime. As an 
administrator, he has been scrupulous- 
ly honest and nonpartisan. Recently 
the agency has been accused of medi- 
cal old-fogyism and of subordinating 
active concern for hospitalized veter- 
ans to paper work and correct adminis- 
trative routine. These accusations have 
been colored with the fervor of muck- 
raking journalism. But, to a degree, 
they are supported by the judgment of 
even-keeled observers. 

Truman’s choice of Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley to succeed Hines is politically 
sound, and in several respects brilliant. 
Negatively—on the lowest level—the 
appointment is insurance that the Vet- 
erans Administration will remain abso- 
lutely honest and impervious to nar- 
row partisan influence. At the same 
time, Truman opens the way for the 
infusion of new medical practices, per- 
haps especially with respect to the 
rehabilitation of veterans suffering 


an intelligent man who can be ex- 
pected to seek and to weigh the best 
advice he can get. : 


Bradley has had some administra- 
tive experience, although none compa- 
rable in scope with that to which he is 
now assigned. He has had very little 
contact with politicians—and the es- 
tablishment of excellent relations with 
the members of Congress of both par- 
ties is an important part of his new job. 

‘But he has the kind ‘of personality 


% which will win and hold the confidence 





both of Congress and of the public. He 
’ is quiet, simple, and direct. 





& 


middle-aged have had experiences sim- 





from psychiatric troubles. Bradley is, 


Bradley and the Veterans ‘ | i 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


During a recent brief trip to the 
European theater, I spent part of a 
day with Bradley and thereafter, hav- 
ing been struck by his_ intelligence 
and manner, made special inquiry 
of his standing among officers and 
GI's. I was impressed by (1) the de- 
votion of his staff, (2) by the skill and 
tact with which-he handled 
his Army commanders, who 
were strong men of diverse 
temperaments and ideas of 
their own, and (3) the uni- 
versal respect for his judg- 
ment as a strategist and 
tactician. Repeatedly when 
I asked who had “the best 
brain” among our top gen- 
erals in Europe I received 
the answer, “Bradley.” This 
simple, limited inquiry, 
pressed to a direct reply, did less than 
justice to other members of an excep- 
tionally able team. But the responses 
testified to the esteem in which Brad- 
ley was held by those most familiar 
with the campaigns in Europe. 





As commanding general of the 
Twelfth Army Group, Bradley was 
perhaps not a vivid figure to the rank 
and file of our fighting men. They 
knew Eisenhower, and they knew, 
more or less, their army and division 
commanders and other officers lower 
down. Bradley was in between. For 
months he seldom made a statement 
or got personal publicity by any other 
means. But everything that is known 
about Bradley, down the line in the 
Army, is to his credit. 

The chief question that many will 
have about the Bradley appointment 
is this: Is it wise to take out of the 
war at this time a man of his proven 
capacities? We have a surplus of gen- 
erals. There is not room for all of them 
in the war against Japan. Some must 
be retired, switched to other jobs, or 
demoted. Some of our best fighting 
generals—Patton, for example—woul 
not be fitted by temperament or out- 
look to run the Veterans Administra- 
tion. But Bradley also is one of our 
very best. He is only 52, Many think 
that in a key job he would have 
strengthened greatly the Pacific com- 
mand. General Marshall, who recog- 
nized Bradley’s abilities and drew him 
up to his present eminence, assented to 
the Veterans Administration appoint- 
ment. But many will continue to won- 


| der if the decision was wise. 
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ises and clearing the few friends and 
neighbors who dropped by to say howdy. 

To Independence, watchfully waiting 
to see if the Trumans had changed, the 
First Lady gave reassurance in the nega- 
tive. The iceman showed up; brushed 
aside efforts to bar him, and confronted 
Mrs. Truman with a question. “Where’ll 
I leave the tickets?” he inquired. “The 
same old place,” she replied. 


Montana Says No 


For Democrats and public-power ad- 
vocates, the special Congressional elec- 
tion in Montana last week held small 
comfort. Last January, Rep. James F. 
O’Connor, 66-year-old New Dealish mem- 
ber from the State’s eastern district, died. 
This spring a special election was 
ordered. For their candidate, the Re- 
publicans chose Wesley A. D’Ewart, 55- 
year-old, Massachusetts-born state legis- 
lator and bitter opponent of the proposed 
Missouri Valley Authority. The Demo- 
crats named Leo. C. Graybill, Great Falls 
lawyer and also a‘state legislator, who is 
an outspoken MVA supporter. 

When the campaign got under way, 
Sen. James E. Murray of Montana, spon- 
sor of the pending MVA bill, journeyed 
home to campaign for Graybill. By all 
normal indications, Graybill looked like 
a winner: no Republican had carried 
the district since 1930; O’Connor had 
won by nearly 10,000 plurality over his 
GOP opponent only last November; 
Great Falls, a heavily organized CIO 
city, could be counted on to help deliver 
the vote. Graybill’s campaign slogan: 
“Give President Truman a vote of con- 
fidence.” 

Last Tuesday, the voters of Montana’s 
eastern district went to the polls to de- 
cide the issue. Result: victory for the Re- 
publican D’Ewart by more than 3,000 
votes. KO punch: D’Ewart had ‘even 
carried Great Falls. 








Truman’s aides: Colonel Vaughan and 
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Amateurs From Missouri 


Regular Army and Navy officers speak 
loftily of their “amateur” colleagues. Ac- 
tive reserve officers retaliate with slurring 
references to the “vocational schools” at 
West Point and Annapolis. It is standard 
banter in officers’ messes all over the 
world. 

But now two of the most strategic 
Army and Navy posts, come peace or war, 
are. in the hands of the amateurs. The 
gold aiguillettes, colloquially known as 
“chicken guts,” designating the military 
and naval aides to the President of the 
United States, are worn over the right 
shoulders of Col. Harry H. Vaughan and 
Capt. James K. Vardaman Jr., both 
amateurs, Missourians, and _ personal 
friends of the Commander-in-Chief. 


Behind the Cigar: Intimacy between 
the President and his military aide start- 
ed in France, where Captain Vaughan 
commanded the St. Louis Field Artillery 
Battery and Captain Truman the Kansas 
City Battery, both Missouri National 
Guard outfits. When he ran for reelection 
to the Senate in 1940, Truman appoint- 
ed his old comrade-in-arms, then manu- 
facturer’s agent for a creosote firm in St. 
Louis, treasurer of his campaign com- 
mittee. After a successful, adequately 
financed campaign, Truman . brought 
Vaughan to Washington as his secretary. 


After Pearl Harbor both Truman and his" 


secretary offered themselves for active 
duty; Truman was rejected but Vaughan 
was accepted. After two years in the 
Pacific theater, Vaughan returned to 
Washington, first as liaison officer be- 
tween the Truman war contracts investi- 
gating committee and the Army and later 
as aide to the Vice President. 


- 


Vaughan’s manner suggests his back- 
ground as a Glasgow, Mo., boy, a gradu- 
ate of Westminster College at Fulton, 
Mo., and an_active business_and military 
man. Sharp brown eyes, a heavy jaw, and 
a firm 215-pound physique go well with 
his ribbons, which include the Croix de 
Guerre and Silver Star with an Oak Leaf 
Cluster. He and his wife, Margaret, have 
settled into the house they built in Alex- 
andria, Va., where their children, Janet, 
16; and David, 10, attend public school. 


The Making of a Sailor: Vardaman 
has been a sailor at heart ever since he 
was the rambunctious 10-year-old son of 
the equally rambunctious Mississippi pol- 
itician James K. Vardaman, governor and 
United States senator. At 17, Jimmy 
prepped for Annapolis but failed and lost 
his chance to try again because his ap- 
pendix had to be removed and the acad- 
emy wouldn’t accept anyone within a 
year of a major operation. Broken-heart- 
ed, he consoled himself temporarily by 
entering the University of Mississippi and 
later took his law degree at Millsaps Col- 
lege in Mississippi. 

Vardaman enlisted in the Marine Corps 
before the United States entered the last 
war but was turned out for lack of 
weight. After three rejections for short 
weight the Arniy finally took him, and 
he was sent to France as_ second. lieu- 
tenant of field artillery. In 1939, after 
a highly successful St. Louis banking ca- 
reer, Vardaman finally. achieved his 
boyhood ambition. 

This time the Navy commissioned him 
a lieutenant commander. He served in 
Scotland, England, Ireland, North Africa, 
and finally Sicily, where he helped plan 
and execute Gen. George Patton Jr.’s leap- 
frog landings on the north shore. Wound- 
ed in Sicily, he came home to recuperate 
and then was transferred to the Pacific. 
He was serving as a liaison officer, with 
the 24th Army Corps on Okinawa when 
President Truman. called him home last 


. April, this time for White House duty. He 


» wears the Legion of 


' ‘active duty in the Pacific. V: 
, tens startling expletives with a Mississippi 


Merit and the Purple 
Heart along with his three rows of star- 
studded ribbons; also an Okinawa tan and 
a GI haircut. ai 

The Vardamans are. preparing to dis- 
pense Mississippi hospitality from a large — 
stone house in fashionable Garfield 
Street. Vardaman is a youthful 51, Twelve 
years ago he. gave up juleps. He doesn’t 
smoke eithér. James III, the only. child, is 
a sergeant in the Marine s and on 
aman sof- 


accent, and his White House office, for- 
merly occupied by Harry Hopkins, al- 
ready is a favorite dropping-in place. 
Indeed, the amateurs seem to have | 
crashed the league in a big way, but the 
most amazing part of it is the profes-— 
sionals seem to like it. 
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_ Just alike ?... in patriotism, Yes! But 


theres still plenty of difference ) 


...and with tires ~ 


Millions of car owners know General's 


big difference... Longer Mileage ! 


The surplus of mileage 
which today’s great General 
Tire delivers is the direct 
result of a 30-year policy 
of no compromise with 


Top-Quality. 


To maintain its reputa- 


tion for giving car owners. 


the very best in tire per- 
formance, General’s large 
research staff is aided by 
scores of scientists in lead- 
ing universities. 

General makes syn- 
thetic rubber, too, using 
its own discovery for 
blending extra-mileage 

_ ingredients. And, General’s 


extra strong cords are made 
in its own. mills, as always. 


These, combined with 
General’s recognized lead- 
ership in Top-Quality, are 
why the General . . . more 
than ever .. . is America’s 
Long Mileage Tire. 
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Coming! Luxurious, Practical City Buses 





Sketch in circle shows en- 
trance aisle and seating 
plan of the coach. 


by Men Who 


Six Years Old —86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, 


Seagvaw’s V.O. CANADIAN 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND ....OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 


Plan beyond Tomorrow! 








N HEAVY traffic main routes of municipal bus lines, these modern two- 

man coaches of the future will speed your journey in greater comfort. 
Doors which open all along the side eliminate jamming at entrance or exit 
...a wide aisle and three-place facing seats accommodate up to 50 riders... 
the coach, separate from the cab, is free of engine noise and fumes. 








< City planning will speed vehicular trafic with “bays” at bus stops on 
principal streets, so that following auto traffic is not held up while bus loads 
or unloads passengers. 


IX YEARS have seen America’s city bus systems 
Ss nearly trebled .. . have seen LaGuardia Field, 
world’s largest airport, out-grown and soon to be 
dwarfed by the Idlewild air terminal. It’s interesting, 
too, that six years ago Seagram’s foresight laid away 
the whiskies that you enjoy today in Seagram’s V.O. 
Canadian. But it’s far more interesting that these 
whiskies were so fine when they were chosen for 
leisurely mellowing—to bring you the clean-tasting, 
light Seagram’s V.O. of today. 
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Japan Foresees Victory in Suicide 
for Beaten Peoples of Homeland 


Enemy’s Fantastic Label 
of ‘Special Attacker’ Is Pinned 
on the Whole Jap Nation 


Japan last week prepared to fight as 
Prime Minister Churchill promised Brit- 
ain would in 1940 and as Germany tried 
to in 1944— “. . . on the beaches. . .’ on 
the landing grounds . . . in the fields. . . 
in the streets . . . in the hills . . .” 

As the battle of Okinawa neared its 


end and the Japanese stopped calling it , 


the most decisive of the war (see Peri- 
scope), Tokyo promised the Allics a “new 
kind of underground warfare” when they 
invade the home islands. There, enemy 
broadcasts asserted, military engineers 
have constructed a vast system of sub- 
terranean fortifications and supply centers 
far more elaborate than those on Okinawa. 

At the same time, Japanese Army head- 
quarters issued a “People’s Handbook of 
Resistance Combat,” which gave instruc- 
tions on hand-to-hand fighting, “bodily 
attacks” against tanks, tactics against 
paratroopers and land troops, and meth- 
ods of building fortifications. It exhorted 
the entire population to “become special 
attackers.” 

The heads of the Japanese War and 
Navy Departments, despite the gloomy 
war situation, professed to see hope if 
the nation was willing to fight to the end. 
“The tactics of our special-attack corps 

. are a unique way of fighting which 
no other nation than the Japanese is 
capable of employing,” War Minister 
Gen. Korechika Anami said. Navy Min- 
ister Admiral Mitsumasa Yonai, reiterat- 
ing that the imperial fleet is now dedi- 
cated to suicide attacks, claimed that “a 
battle can be fought on an equal footing 
even on a, 30-70 basis of strength.” 

Emperor Hirohito personally appeared 
at the opening of a special session of the 
Diet and read an imperial rescript which 
termed the war a “holy” one. “Filled 
with trepidation and inspiration” after 
hearing the emperor speak, Premier Kan- 
taro Suzuki told the Diet that today “our 
empire is facing the most critical situa- 
tion in the history of our nation.” But 
he too foresaw victory “if the whole peo- 
ple will march forward with death-defy- 
ing determination.” The Diet then con- 
sidered. legislation to give the Cabinet 
dictatorial powers. 

The Allied commander who probably 
knows the Japs best shared their :belief 
that they would be tough. Gen.: Joseph 
W. Stilwell told correspondents on Oli. 


nawa that it would be necessary to invade 
North China and Manchuria as well as 
the home islands. He foresaw ne possi- 
bility of a collapse. . 

Meanwhile, the Allies struck new 
blows. Australians invaded the Brunei 
Bay area of British Borneo and the Japs 
reported an Allied invasion force on the 
way to the Amami Islands, north of 
Okinawa. 


Okinawa: Bloodiest of All 


In the Land of Propriety, ancient Chi- 
nese name for Okinawa, some 19,000 
fanatical Japs last week prepared for a 
final, suicidal stand. But beside crumbled 
ruins of a civilization centuries old, Amer- 
ican engineers busily built up airfields 
and supply dumps. Bulldozers carved 
roads through a countryside that until 
last Easter had lain undisturbed. One of 
the greatest United States bases in the 
Pacific was in the making. 


The Columns Converge: All the mili- 
tarily important sections of Okinawa had 
been lost by the Japs and converging 


89 





American columns herded them into the 
southern tip of the island. 

First, the Sixth Marine Division’s 
Fourth Regiment went after the only air- 
field still in enemy hands,. just below 
Naha. Before dawn on June 4, small 
landing craft and amphibious tractors 
carried the Marines across Naha Harbor 
past rotting hulks of half-sunk Jap ships, - 
to the shores of Oroku Peninsula. C) 
Americans drove up the beaches, over 
unmanned enemy fortifications and sag- 
ging barbed wire, toward the airfield. The 
Japs waited a few hundred yards inland, 
until the Marines almost tumbled into 
cleverly camouflaged pillboxes. Then the 
shooting began. 

A torrential downpour broke at mid- 
day, churning the ground into deep ooze 
and stalling American tanks. But the Ma- 
rines moved steadily ahead. ‘Two days 
later, they had won the bomb-scarred 
Naha airdrome with its weed-covered 
landing strip and twisted wrecks of more 
than 60 enemy planes. 

While some units stayed behind to 
clear out snipers, the Sixth Marines 
pushed down the west coast, driving the 
Japs into the fire of the First Marine Di- 
vision, which had already thrust to the 
sea below them. In the center of the line, 
the 96th Infantry Division rolled through 
one enemy-held village after another. 
Along the east coast, the Seventh Divi- 
sion cleaned out the Chinen Peninsula 
to give the Americans complete control 
of the spacious anchorage at Naka- 
gusuku Bay. 

Then the rapidly dwindling Jap forces 
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Cave Warfare on Okinawa: The Japs promise catacombs on the home islands 

















‘Associated Press 


On Northern Luzon a Jap comes out waving a surrender leaflet 


dug in for a final stand behind Yaeju- 
Take on a 400-foot-high limestone ‘plateau 
3% miles from the island’s southern 
tip. Carefully hidden artillery hurled 
shells into American lines -at the rate of 
one every three minutes. Jap women 
teamed up with fanatical enemy soldiers 
and sailors to toss grenades at the advanc- 
ing Americans. 


The Cost Rises: Once Yaeju-Take was . 


won, the ground stretched out almost 
flat to the sea. Then the Japs would be 
finished and the bloodiest chapter of the 
Pacific war so far would be ended. The 
campaign that had started out with such 
deceptive quiet on a sunshiny Sunday 
morning last April 1 had turned into one 
of the — that the Marines and 
doughboys had ever fought. Of the 100,- 
000 Americans that had landed, more 
than one-fourth were either dead, wound- 
ed, or missing. The Navy, standing guard 
off Okinawa, suffered its heaviest casual- 
ties since Pearl Harbor—mainly to Jap 
Kamikaze planes. 

The cost of the campaign brought 
criticism in Washington, particularly a 
charge that the Army had been tard 
about sending planes to the island with 
the result that the Kamikaze fliers had 
been able to inflict disproportionate dam- 
age. Both the Army and the Marine Corps 
denied the story. They said that the 
planes detailed to operate from Okinawa 
composed the Tenth Tactical Air Force 
under a Marine, Maj. Gen. Francis P. 
Mulcahy. It included both Marine and 
Army planes. The Marine aircraft were 
tr rted on carriers and came in when 
the two airfields were available. 


Later, when more facilities were ob- 
tained, the Army planes arrived—on 
schedule. 





Sealing Mindanao 


In the remote remaining battlefields of 
the Philippines, American troops last 
week killed 1,000 Japs a day. They sealed 
enemy troops into gaping caves, seared 
them with flamethrowers, flushed them 
out of cogon grass, shot them down, or 
pounded them with tons of bombs. In 
a oie the 37th ——— chased 

e Japs into wide, fertile: Cagayan 
Volley throu ah gpa a _— 
with enemy dead, arid along ¢ 
toward the island’s northern oad. re 

In Central: Mindanao, four divisions 
ground deep into uncharted mountains 
after the fleeing Japs. Then the dough- 
boys landed on Davao Gulf along the 
island’s southeastern .tip to .close any 
escape route for the Japs. Near the port 
of Davao, well inside the gulf, the Ameri- 


cans discovered another macabre example — 


of enemy brutality—skeletons and mum- 
mified bodies of 150 prisoners whom the 
Japs considered too weak and useless to 
take along when they moved out of the 
camp last September. Many were Ameri- 
cans. Bones and skulls were scattered 
through the run-down buildings, and 
among the wild squash vines growing in 
the yard. Pathetic remnants of personal 
possessions cluttered the hallways—soiled 
laying cards, torn books, and an empty 
footloc er bearing the _insi of the 
American 77th Pursuit Squadron. 


Japan: Double Feature 


Thick clouds hung like ce Souter 
over the east coast of week, 
blotting out the jagg ine. Usu- 


ally the weather was too rough for Ameri- 


can fighter planes. Unescorted, Japan- 


bound Superfortresses bucked storms 


most. of the way from their Marianas 
bases and flew in by instrument. 

‘ On June 5, a fleet of more than 450 
B-29s ‘bored through heavy overcast to 
strike the big port of Kobe. Over the city 
the clouds opened up, revealing the black 
smokestacks of the steel factories, crowd- 
ed slum districts, and saddle-roofed 


- §hinto shrines. Then bombardiers pressed 


their release buttons, and millions of fire 
bombs. cascaded over a 10-mile area, set- 
ting off pillars of flame and smoke. 

The Japs made an unusually ferocious 
effort to drive the raiders off.. Heavy flak 
peppered the sky with black puffs. Jap 
planes flew over the B-29s Aid) tried to 
drop phosphorus bombs on them. Enemy 
fighters and Baka bombs (piloted rock- 
ets) rammed into the Superfortresses. 
When one American plane broke up and 


‘ its crewmen parachuted earthward, Jap 


fighters circled to strafe them. 


‘You Can Run’: The big bombers had 
it easier two days later when they raided 
the rail and industrial center uf Osaka. 
This time the B-29s, protected by fight- 
ers, unloaded both fire and demolition 
bombs, hitting the great Osaka arsenal. 
The Japs complained | bitterly of the new 
double-feature technique: The Super- 
fortresses “dumped osive bombs... 
chasing civilian air-defense units to shel- 
ters. Then they dropped incendiaries, 


‘ thereby slowing up . .. . fire prevention.” 


This attack cost two B-29s, against eight 
lost over Kobe. 

Before Kobe and Osaka could recover, 
a smaller force of Superfortresses came 
back to give them another working over, 
and to bomb Nagoya. Twenty-four hours 
later, another fleet of B-29s hammered 
aircraft factories and air bases around 
Tokyo. The Jap radio urged civilians to 
keep calm and passed along this piece 


- of advice: When bombers approach, “you 


can run quite a distance in the opposite 
direction after sighting the [falling] ex- 
plosives.” The radio revealed that up to 
May 31, Superfortress raids had made 
more than 5,000,000 Japs homeless. 


China: Road Back 


June rains lashed South China last 
week, soaking the columns of Chinese 
troops marching east. They settled the 
dust on roads winding past cone-shaped 
hills through the enemy’s trans-China 
corridor. The rainy season had begun. 

The downpours and ‘stiffening Japa- 
nese rear-guard actions slowed up the 
Chinese advance back into the north- 
south slice of China that the Japs seized 
last year. Nonetheless the Chinese closed 
in on the former key Fourteenth Air Force 
base of Liuchow. Two hundred and fifty 
miles to the north, they threatened a sec- 
ond big airbase at Paoking. Whether or 
not the Japs were carrying out a planned 
withdrawal, the Chinese were regaining 
substantial areas. - 

Along the China coast, rumors sprang 
up like bamboo sprouts in the summer 
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rain. While the Chinese drove north from — 


Foochow to take Saipu (near Sansha Bay, 
one of the best harbors on the coast), the 
Japs were reported pulling out of the 
Hong Kong area and destroying the rail 
line above the port. Another story said 
the Japs planned to make a stand there. 
There were new signs that large enemy 
forces were evacuating Shanghai. The 
American Red Cross revealed that the 
Japs had moved their Shanghai prison 
camp to North China. 


Cherry Blossom 


The favorite propaganda piece of the 
Japanese ever since the Americans in- 
vaded the Kerama Islands west of. Oki- 


nawa has been the story. that the small _ 


Keramese children killed them- 
selves with grenades rather than 
surrender. Last week, as a step 
in the campaign to imbue the 
nation with the spirit of the spe- 
cial-attack corps, the Japanese 
newspaper Mainichi published 
a poem honoring the children. It 
ran in part: 


Tears well up, involuntarily, 
Just to hear of them... 
Clutching tightly in their tiny 


Real fire-belching hand gre- ~ 
nade. 


“he 

“The tiny special: attackers fell 
admirably, 

Like petals of a cherry blos- 


The pitter-patter of their small 
army shoes 

Keeps pounding my breast, in- 
cessantly. 


Mitscher Memo 


' The wiry, soft-spoken com- 
mander of Task Force 58, Vice 
Admiral Marc A. Mitscher, is 
not the man to admit that even a 
Jap bent on self-destruction is a 
match for an American. Last 
week he returned to Washing- 
ton and reported that Jap sui- 
rn B attacks against ship- 

off Okinawa have been cut 
fo e point \ where they are “not 
too serious.” The Japanese themselves 
had been forced to admit that their Kami- 
kaze raids have been “effectively . . . 
checked.” Only 10 per cent of attack- 
ing Jap. pines now get through a “picket 
line” of Seanesees Ses er craft to 


American vesse 

But Mitscher, whose fast task force had 
suffered less damage than the ships stand- 
ing guard off Okinawa, underscored a 
statement made earlier by President: Tru- 
man and Secretary of the: Navy. James 
Forrestal: The Kamikazes have been and 
still are a menace. Mitscher himself had 
two narrow escapes when enemy pilots 


Jhour - and can -climb 


smashed into his flagships—and destroyed 
all his clothes except for one uniform. 
Last week,* American carrier planes 
still had to bomb and strafe Jap suicide 
bases in Southern Japan. And as they 
swept over Kamikaze fields on Kyushu, 
Navy pilots ran into a speedy new Jap 
fighter plane which seemed much faster 
than the American craft. One officer said: 
“The Japs thumbed their noses at us.” 
One antidote for the enemy plane may be 
‘a powerful fighter-bomber, e Grumman 
F7F Tigercat, that is now coming off 
the assembly ‘lines for shipment to the 
Pacific. The F7F has more than twice 
the horsepower and greater fire power 
than its predecessor, the Hellcat. It has 
a speed of more than 425 miles an 
- a mile a minute. 





Associated Press 


While Navy Secretary Forrestal (left) listens, Admital 


Mitscher defies the Kamikazes 


Inside Germany: Luck 


Last New Year’s day three American 
heavy-bomber uadrons based in Brit- 
ain received orders to bomb a brid e 
deep inside Germany. In taking off, 
lead bomber crashed into a parked ee 
and then ghonghed into a tree. The flight 
was canceled except for six planes whose 
crews returned unhappily; their bombs 
had missed the target. The oy thing 
remarkable about the mission, the’ Army 
Air Forces revealed last week, was its 
fortunate failure. The target was the 
Remagen bridge over the Rhine—later 


captured intact by the American First 


Army. 


You Just Can’t Gag a Man 
Even in Occupied Germany 


The Allied policy of nonfraternization 
in the Reich last week apparently began 
to collapse of its own weight. From all 
sides came stories of violations and in- 
superable difficulties in enforcing the or- 
der. John U. Terrell, NEwswEEK war cor- 
respondent, sends this roundup of the 
situation on the nonfraternization front. 


Most of the officers whom I sounded on 
the nonfraternization policy have always 
been strongly opposed to its strictness. 
Naturally they supported it and carried 
out . the stipulations because they : are 
military men who obey their 
commander as they expect troops 
to obey them. 

But though stating without 
qualification that the policy was 
vitally necessary to impress up- 
on the German public the extent 
of our determination, strength, 
and sense of justice, the officers 
believe these goals could have 
been achieved without the ex- 
treme cold-shoulder attitude the 
American soldiers were forced to 
adopt. They saw no danger dur- 
ing the war, and see none now, 
that soldiers might become too 

entle with the Germans in the 
ace of the terrible cruelties in 
concentration camps and the hor- 
rible treatment of American 
prisoners. 


The Silent Rule: Nor is it en- 
tirely a matter of the sex ques- 
tion. Virtually everything which 
must be worked out between the 
occupation army and civilians is 
affected. Although military gov- 
ernment members deal_ freely 
with civilians, soldiers are 
obliged to. enforce laws and 
carry out orders without asso- 

' ciating in any way with the Ger- 
mans; even conversing on the 
street without official permission 
is forbidden. 

Unofficially, high sources ad- 
mit that the nonfraternization 

regulation is not enforceable. This is 

not because enforcement agencies have 
failed to execute the order. The extent 
to which it has been carried. out is ap- 
parent in reports. But the regulation 
itself must be likened to the Prohibition 
Amendment. The soldiers consider it. an 





unfair intrusion on their private lives, if 
it can possibly be said ha “cao ev 
private lives. 

Neither are 


sympathy with the st ox seo ion oi 
They do not want to arrest violators, but 
duty requires it. In civil life it is possible 
for a judge to interpret the law, applying 
justice in an individual case, but such a 

process is impossible in the Army, where 
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“Here's my slant on the meat situation” 


“I’m a Dodge service mechanic . .. so maybe I can’t 
give you the real low-down on why meat’s hard to 
get. But I do know one thing for sure. 


“‘We’d better keep our home-front trucks rolling, or 
there’ll be even less meat for all of us... including our 
fighting men. : 


. “You see, meat doesn’t walk to market. It rides. Take 
-hogs: two-thirds of them are hauled from farm ‘to 
stockyards in trucks. Today, most of these trucks are 
pretty old... but they have to be on the job every 


day, hauling millions of hogs and a lot of other produce 
from farm to market. 


“The Dodge factory has done a great job keeping us 


supplied, with Dodge truck parts. The rest is up to me - 


. » «and thousands of other Dodge mechanics. . . 
who'll do their level best to serve you.” 


Whether you own a Dodge truck, or a Dodge or Plymouth | 


car, your Dodge dealer’s looking out for you—with the. , 


right factory-engineered parts ... with time-saving tools 
and equipment ... and a lot of Dodge “know-how.” 
See him for courteous service. 


DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION — 


* * * 


NEW TRUCKS AVAILABLE — Dodge is building new 4, 1% . 
and 2-ton trucks, in limited quantities, for essential use. See your 
Dodge dealer for the right Job-Rated truck to fit your job—save 
you money. 


YOU'LL, ENJOY “THE MUSIC OF MORTON..GOULD,’® 
CBS, THURSDAYS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 


DODGE“<TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 


TRUCKS HAUL OVER 60% OF ALL HOGS AND CATTLE TO THE NATION'S STOCKYARDS. 
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an order is an order arid no circumven- 
tions are legally permissible. 

For example, some German children 
were playing ball near a military thor- 


oughfare. The ball rolled among a'line of ~ 


trucks. A soldier retrieved it and threw 
it back. He was fined $65. No mitigating 
circumstance, such as the possibility that 
the soldier saved a child’s life by keeping 
him from running into heavy traffic, 
could be considered. One frequently 


hears of similar unfair ones: Under the 
rule, a soldier who helps a blind old Ger- 


man woman across the street may be 


fined as much as one caught in bed with 


a German girl. 


Wives in Barracks: Paradoxically, sol- 
diers in Germany are given period. 
spections for venereal disease in a coun- 
try where they are not supposed even to 
speak to the girls. Many soldiers who 


ic in-. 


have contracted disease are fearful to 
seek treatment from Army doctors, thus 
confessing violation. Now, a reliable in- 
formant tells me millions of prophylac- 
tics have been shipped into Germany by 
the Medical Corps. 

The plan to bring over wives for occu- 
pation soldiers is no more than a partial 
solution and is viewed as impractical by 
many officers who themselves want their 
wives and families with them. Since the 
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profitable. 


sions of China are: 


churia and Mongolia to invade China. 


portions of Southern S 
western Honan, 


Chekiang, Kiangsi, and Hunan. 





There are three 
reasons why some- 
time we probably . 
will have to move 
into China. These 
are: (1) military, 
(2) supply, and 
(3) political. The 
bulk of the Jap 
Army is in North 
China and Man- 
churia. It proba- 
ee bly will continue 
the fight even if the main islands are 
devastated from the air. If we do not — 
wish to lose face with the Chinese we 
will have to furnish them with more 
than a trickle of supplies. Politically 
the Chinese regard us as their best Oc- 
cidental friends. They trust us more 
than they do any other nation. But if 
the mass of the people don’t see us in 
a more active role than we have played 
heretofore, the influence we have is 
quite certain to wane. This would put us 
at a disadvantage in the postwar period. 
To get some idea of the problem: 
ahead of us, it is necessary to outline 
the main natural subdivisions which in 
a military sense would concern us in 
China, and to indicate the spots where 
a major invasion of China might be 





These natural geographic subdivi- 


@ North China. This distinctive major 
division includes the provinces of Hopeh, 
Shantung, Shansi, most of Shensi and 
Honan, Northern Anhwei and Kiangsu. 
It is adjacent to the rolling but relative- 
ly level Mongolian plateau, down which 
the nomadic hordes passed from Man- 


@ The basin of the Lower Yangtze Riv- 
er, which includes eget and adjacent 

ensi and Squth- 
Southern Anhwei, 
Kiangsu, and the northern fringes of 


@ Southeast China. The natural limits 
are the southern watershed of the Yang- 


: ea The Water Gates to China 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


é \Swatow 
Hong Kong 
1gt 


South Ch ins” 
NEWSWEEK fao by James Cutter 
China: Another invasion coast 


tze on the north, the high edge of the 
Kweichow plateau on the west, and the 


-South China Sea on the eastern and 


southern fringe. It includes the prov- 
inces of Chekiang (except the northern 
fringe), Fukien, Kwangtung, and lower 
Kwangsi. Subdivisions in this area are 
the Canton Delta and the Swatow, 
Amoy, and Foochow Valley basins. Com- 
munications with the rest of China to the 
west, except by air, are very difficult. 

The two great rivers of China are the 
Hwang Ho (Yellow River) and the 
Yangtze. The Hwang Ho in the im- 
portant North China division is about 
2,500 miles long. It flows through a 
densely populated and highly cultivated 
country, but offers no facilities for navi- 
gation throughout the greater part of its 
course. The Yangize, one of the six larg- 


oe 


Bay to the Tientsin area. 


est rivers in the world, is the great navi- 
gable artery of China. Below Hankow 
to the sea it is called the Lower Yang- 
tze, and in the summer high water 27- 
foot-draft ships can navigate to that * 
port. Between Hankow and Ichang it 
is called the Middle Yangtze, and above 
Ichang the Upper Yangtze. This river is 
the practical dividing line between 
North and ‘South China. 

China has a long stretch of sea coast, 
but the areas for a practical invasion in 
force are few. In effect, they are the 
Hong Kong-Canton area, the Chusan 
Archipelago, the Shanghai area, and the 
Shantung area extending from Haichow 


In the Hong Kong area there is plenty 
of good, protected anchorage in Mirs 
Bay and adjacent waters, enough to 
hold almost an unlimited number of 
ships. The main effect of an invasion 
in this area, however, would be felt 
more toward the south and west than to 
the north in the direction of the bulk of 
the Jap Army in North China: Landings 
in the area from Swatow to Foochow 
would be of local interest, but their in- 
fluence on operations further west would 
not be great on account of the poor com- 
munications. The main purpose would 
still be to strike north along the coast 
toward the Ningpo, Hangchow, and 
Shanghai area. 

* In the course of time, an invasion of 

the Shantung area, as a flanking attack 
directed toward Peiping and in con- 
junction with other operations moving 
north from the Yangtze, might give 
much promise. 


A move toward the Shanghai area 
would appear to offer considerable ad- 
vantages. There is ample protected wa- 
ter in this area to float many ships. Oki- 
nawa is only 380 miles away. Air pro- 
tection could be given. In time the 
Yangtze should be opened for the trans- 
portation of supplies to the interior of 
China, and we would be in possession of 
a good base from which to start the 
next move. 








































r skill and a crystal, have brought him 
crystal that controls communication 





‘between our units by means of pre-arranged wave- 
lengths. And protecting this crystal from moist 


salt air, preventing its clouding or “crazing” — 


guarding, too, the sensitive metal contacts from a 
corrosion — is a tiny black holder molded from — 


BAKELITE phenolic material BM-7156. 


The U.:S. Signal Corps found that: BAKELITE 3 


BM-7156 offered far more resistance to 


' permeation than other molding compounds for this © 
vital application. Designers and product engineers, 
' likewise, will find BM-7156 outstandingly service- 


able for instrument housings and covers, where- 
ever delicate electrical conductors must be kept 
corrosion-free. Besides moisture resistance, 
BAKELITE BM-7156 provides lightness in weight, 
chemical resistance, dimensional stability, and 
good electrica) qualities. 

Write for copy of Booklet 17P, “A Simplified 
Guide to BAKELITE and VINYLITE Plastics.” It 
describes and illustrates the great variety of 


plastics and resinous products offered by Bakelite .. 


Corporation for the solution of diversified Peas 
design problems. 


anillinen 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporatiof 


mission—safety ty daciiicent on recog- 
nds and idontifiention of foes. Courage 
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Secret Weapon: One year after they were used in the in- 
vasion of Normandy, the British released these pictures of tanks 
which carry their own bridges. They proved invaluable in 








Acme photos 


crossing walls, small streams, ditches, and shell holes. At 
left, a tank pulls its bridge back after using it on a hole; at 
right, another crosses a ditch in Holland. 





nonfraternization rule makes - it illegal 
even to falk with a German, it would be 
a violation for a wife to have a German 
laundress, to speak to a shopkeeper, to ask 
street directions, or even to call for help 
from a German if she were drowning. 
Soldiers’ wives would be strictly confined 
to barracks life, unable to enjoy any 
outside associations. Furthermore, not all 
occupation soldiers have wives. Also, the 
wife plan is a long-range proposition, 
probably unattainable for eighteen 
months. 

Officers most definitely do not want a 
situation in which authorities begin to 
wink at violations, as was done in Pro- 
hibition days. This would contribute to 
a breakdown of morale and tend to give 
the soldiers the idea the Army would 
similarly wink at other transgressions. 
Either revoke the regulation entirely or 
modify it reasonably, they say. 

It is understood here that the original 
nonfraternization order came from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Authorities are looking 
to President Truman to take action, as 
they believe Roosevelt would, if he were 
alive, to prevent conditions which are 
swiftly developing into one of the sever- 
est headaches of the occupation army. 


Bradley: Combat Chief 


Gen. Omar N. Bradley returned to the 
United States last week. After his ap- 
pointment as head of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration (see Ernest K.. Lindley’s 
Washington Tides, page $5) the lean, 
scholarly Missourian appeared as_ the 
star attraction at Secretary of War Henry 
L. Stimson’s weekly press conference. 
More than 200 newspapermen and Army 
officers crowded into the room to see the 
man who, as chief of the Twelfth Army 
Group, had commanded more soldiers in 
eombat than any other general in Ameri- 


ean history. 
When Stimson introduced Bradley, 


everyone rose and applauded for a solid 
minute. Then, standing beside a large 
wall map of Europe and _ occasionally 
pointing with a wand, the general spoke 
with confidence and ease for more than 
an hour, tracing the campaign from the 
German Ardennes break-through to the 
halt on the Elbe River. Salient points: 

@ Although the German break-through 
delayed the Roer River crossings for a 
month, it materially shortened the war. 
The reason was that the Germans com- 
mitted two panzer armies which might 
have seriously damaged the Allies later 
on the Cologne Plain. Allied intelligence 
knew the enemy was massing for the 
December attack, but it underestimated 
the strength of the force. . 

@ “We never had any intention of going 
to Berlin, but we couldn’t say that and 
tip the Germans off,” he said. “But it 
was hard to keep our men from going. 
The decision to halt our forces at the 
Elbe line was made in order to avoid in- 
cidents between Americans and Russians.” 
@ The flexibility of American command 
which permitted swift transfer of com- 
panies, battalions, regiments, and divi- 
sions to other commands was a great 
factor in achieving victory. 

@ Beyond question the Germans planned 
to defend the “National Redoubt” in the 
south, but they had been hit too hard 
and thrown too far off balance. “There 
were many times when, had ‘we given 
the Germans just 48 hours’ rest, they 


would have had time to re-form and 


stop us,” Bradley said. “We ‘just ‘never 
gave them that rest.” 


Nostalgia in Normandy: 
A Visit on D Day+365 


June 6 was D Day plus 365. The Allies 
commemorated the invasion that liber- 
ated France and eventually resulted in 
the downfall of the Reich. Al Newman, 


NEWSWEEK war correspondent, who cov- 
ered the Normandy campaign, returned to 
the old battlefields to obtain this account 
of what they look like one year later: 


This is like coming back to your home 
town after all your friends have left. It 
is also a little like revisiting the scene of 
your favorite nightmare and finding none 
of the dragons had any teeth. 


The Old Tingle: What I mean is this: 
It is faintly sad to see a place once so 
teeming with life—and death—almost 
completely deserted. Where once there 
were forests of camouflaged tents and 
acres of foxholes, brown and white cows 
now roam unmolested. Then there is that 
nightmare business. When you drive 
down a road once dangerous as hell, your 
stomach tightens up and you get the old 
tingle just a little, despite the fact your 
mind tells you this is the quietest stretch 
of country in the world now. 

There were several celebrations on the 
anniversary. The British had one near 
Bayeux. The villages of St. Laurent-sur- 
Mer and Vierville behind Omaha Beach 
were decorated with flags and garlands. 
And in Ste. Mére-Eglise over behind Utah 
Beach there were quite a few guys from 
the 101st Airborne who originally dropped 
there, frightening hell out of the mayor as 
well as the krauts. I didn’t have the heart 
to attend any of these celebrations. 


. The Trés Contents: The Normans are 
not -hurting for much. I stopped at 
Chateau de Colombiéres, 5 miles inland 
from Omaha, where the first press camp 
was located. Mme. Follmer, old lady 
who runs the place for the Marquis de 
Colombiéres, said she was trés contente 
to see me alive. I said I was trés. content 
to be alive and asked her whether the 
winter had been hard. “Non. We're very 
aie in Normandy,” she said. Thea 
she fed me +. »e eggs, meat, fried pota- 
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SOUND ENGINEERING VIA GOOD COMMON SENSE 


Simple ideas often solve 
serious control problems 


Many of the contributions Cutler- 
Hammer engineers have made to the 
dependable operation of Industry’s 
motor-driven machines have come 
through the use of amazingly simple 
ideas. A typical example is the now- 
famous vertical contact design that has 
been a basic feature of Cutler-Hammer 
Motor Control for decades. It is a fea- 
ture that many factory supervisors and 
electrical maintenance men give the 
rank of first importance in their selec- 
tion of motor control equipment, a de- 
sign which qualified experts have called 
“an outstanding example of fine engi- 
neering’. But despite the importance 


Engineering excellence finds its greatest reward 
in the respect and confidence of those it serves 


of this engineering and its far reaching 
influence on machine performance, this 
feature utilizes an utterly simple and 
obvious idea . . . the fact that dust set- 
tles on horizontal surfaces and vertical 
surfaces stay clean. 

Dust can interfere seriously with the 
smooth operation of motor control by 
preventing the contacts from closing 
completely to make a good electrical 
connection. In some control circuits, 
this condition can prevent motors from 
starting or can make their operation 
erratic. At all times, dirty contacts 
mean loss of power, troublesome heat- 
ing of the control mechanisms, burned 
and pitted contact surfaces that need 
constant attention and frequent re- 
placement. Vertical contacts that can- 
not collect dust stay clean; do not heat 
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CUTLER: 


up, burn, pit, and stick; last longer, 
work better. These statements are not 
‘mere claims but facts which practical 
electrical men have seen proven re- 
peatedly over many years of experience 
with all types and makes of motor con- 
trol. If you too have an interest in the 
smooth, dependable operation of mo- 
torized machines, you will insist on 
dust-safe vertical contact motor control, 
Cutler-Hammer Motor Control. It is 
.recommended by the majority of elec- 
tric motor manufacturers, offered as 
standard equipment by leading ma- 
chinery builders, carried in stock by 
recognized electrical wholesalers. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. Paul 
Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, Asso- 
ciate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., 
Toronto. 
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toes, and tomatoes, aa I saw what she 
meant. 

Calvados Katie was there too—the girl 
who used to run down the road a quarter 
mile to buy us Calvados which helped 
make us. impervious to the nightly Ger- 
man raids as well as practically every- 
thing else. Katie still has her teeth, the 
upper one and lower one. 

Then there was that piratical-looking 
character at Isigny who used to smuygle 
us into his place past the MP’s because 
the joint was off limits. He greeted me 
tearfully as a dyed-in-the-wool Libérateur 
and then, as usual, overcharged me for 
some terrible cognac. 


The Same Villes: So much for the peo- 
ple. Here are some towns you will want 
to know about. Bayeux is still the same 
old dump, except you would never recog- 
nize it without the British traffic that 
used to roar through. 

At Montebourg they haven't done 
much except erect frame buildings in 
the. market place for shops. What else 
can they do about that town? The center 
of Valognes has had its rubble picked 
over somewhat, and about five French- 
men work desultorily on the cathedral’s 
ruins. We still have a considerable num- 
ber of troops in Cherbourg and, as before, 
50 per cent are MP’s. However, the place 
has lost its hum and bustle. There were 
several Liberty ships in the harbor, but 


now, loading as well as unloading goes - 


on there. 


Going south, St. Sauveur still bears the 


fearsome marks of the Ninth and 82nd 
Division push to cut off the Cotentin 
Peninsula. In La Haye du Puits they’ve 
erected more wooden buildings for stores. 
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The ruins of former shops are neatly 
stacked and squared off in piles 10 feet 
high, with the name of the store stuck on 
top like a tombstone. I think they intend 
in the course of time to rebuild them with 
the original stones. 


And the New Crosses: The break- 
through area is still strewn with tanks— 
ours and theirs. They are rusty now. 
Vegetation is beginning to mask the bomb 
craters, and some farmers with unbeliev- 
able enterprise have filled ina few. St. 
Lé is still an awesome ‘ruin and the wind 
makes white ghosts of the rubble dust in 
the streets. You'd be surprised how many 
people have moved back there, though. 

Those bees that used to get into the 
jelly in the mess tent are out in force and 
tough as ever. To see the number of 
cows you would think not one was killed. 
The Calvados still has a kick like a top 
sergeant reduced to a privute. But there 
is nothing else to drink except that lousy 
cider which clogs your pipes. 

Our cemeteries are getting wonderful 
care. White crosses with serial numbers 
and name—or “unknown”—on them have 
replaced the original plain stakes with 
dog tags hung on. German graves, care- 
fully segregated, have crosses but no 
names. German prisoners work on grav- 
eled walks, and the new grass has spread 
a thin green shroud over the raw earth. 
A flag flies overhead at half-staff and a 
continual sea wind sighs in the tall pop- 
lars. As I stood there in the middle of 
St. Laurent Cemetery and looked at 3,400 
American graves I thought the same thing 
I know you'd think in the same place: 

“Gosh, I hope these poor guys know 
we've won. 





Aesacintod Prem 


A color guard and French flower girls honor the heroes of D Day 








Before you buy new “‘dictat- 
ing equipment” be sure you know 2 
about the revolutionary advantages 
of SoundScriber electronic disc recording. 
Because SoundScriber uses the most advanced 
# principles of electronics and 
a plastics* — it makes the original 
M Res concepts of dictating equipment 
‘ re completely obsolete. ' 

This free brochure illustrates 
and explains the many advantages of Sound- 
Scriber—not only for office and field dictation, 
but also for “live voice” messages, for in inter- 
views and meetings, and for 2 
authorized telephone record- 
ing. The brochure includes a 
sample of the ingenious 
SoundScriber unbreakable, 
mailable, fileable plastic disc — which epeeds 
your correspondence, improves your records, 

enables you to do things never before 
possible. 
To keep abreast of the latest de- 
velopments in office equipment, mail 
coupon today for this eye-opening brochure. 
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Behind the Syria-Lebanon dispute lies an old struggle for hegemony in vast areas inhabited by Mohammedans 








¢ FOREIGN AFFAIRS -° 


Rivalries Bloom in Middle East 


Over the British Stand in Syria 


Intense Arab Nationalism 
Renews Old Clash of Interests 
Among Three Big Powers 


The French needed a victory—over 
the British. Their national pride had 
been sorely wounded and their national 
understanding baffled by the head-on 
collision with Britain in the Levant. So 
last Sunday Paris newspapers headlined 
the only victory immediately available: 
The previous day a French football team 
had trounced a British Army team 4 to 2. 
It was not much, but it was something. 


Second Round: The French lost the 
first round in Syria and Lebanon when 
the British in effect forced Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle to issue a cease-fire order to 
French troops after a series of violent 
disorders had broken out. The British 
professed not to be interested in the 
merits of the complicated dispute involv- 
ing negotia for the independence of 
France's onli mandates. But they 
claimed the dis€rders endangered their 
communications with the Far East. Brit- 
ish troops therefore ‘tok over from French 
forces in the two Middle East states. 

De Gaulle smarted er the blow as 
only de Gaulle could. Hiprimary desire 
seemed to be to strike Back at Prime 


Minister Churchill, and he thought he 
had found a way. It lay in demanding 
that not only the Syrian-Lebanon dispute 
but all questions concerning the Arabs 
be put before a five-power conference, 
including Britain, F rance, the United 
States, Russia, and Chiga. The effect 
would have been to bring up the many 
latent troubles between the British and 
the Arabs and to sanction intervention 
by the Soviet Union in a politically ex- 
plosive region. 

For the moment, de Gaulle appeared 
to have lost the second round too. Prime 


Minister Churchill told the House of 


Commons that such a conference “would 
certainly cause a great deal of delay” 
and, in effect, rejected it. President Tru- 
man did likewise. That left the whole 
question where it stood before—a dead- 
lock between the French and British, 
with each side giving various versions of 
what had occurred. 


Churchill Explains: The. British case 
was set forth ‘eg Churchill: Britain had 
originally assured the French that it 
would support a “special position” for 
France in the Levant. However, Britain 
was also committed to the independence 
of Syria and Lebanon. And the French 
were warned that while they were nego- 
tiating independence treaties. with those 
countries they would only provoke trou- 


‘French 


ble if they dispatched troop reinforce- 
ments to the Middle East. 

Nonetheless, reinforcements were sent 
and, accotding to Churchill, “exactly 
what we had feared” occurred. Riots and 
demonstrations grew into serious fighting 
between the Syrian gendarmerie and 
troops, culminating with the 
shelling of Damascus and casualties that 
totaled nearly 2,000 killed and injured. 
Churchill denied that the British had 
supplied arms to the Syrian gendarmerie 
and said that Britain’s only diplomatic 
action was to urge caution on both 
sides. 


The Odd Characters: The French 
presented their case with a sense of deep 
grievance. When General Oliva-Roget, 
commander of the French forces in 
Syria, arrived in Paris, he maintained . 
in an emotion-choked voice that the 
trouble was started by the Syrian police 
egged on by the British. He especially 
accused Col. William Stirling, who served 
with Lawrence of Arabia in the last war, 
Once took a job as a porter in a London 
chain store, and of late has held a va- 
riety of positions in Moslem countries. 
Oliva-Roget charged that Stirling ap- 
peared in full uniform in Damascus, 
where he was known as [homme au 
chien, because of his habit of strolling 
with a large black dog on a leash. The 
French general also accused a Royal Air 
Force wing commander from New Zea- 


land named Dudley Marsack. Both Mar- 


sack and his brother had been converted 
to Mohammedanism, and Marsack him- 
self was called Noureddin by the Arabs. 

These, complicated charges and coun- 
tercharges were perhaps not as contra- 
dictory as they sounded. The British ver- 
sion of the diplomatic“ background was 
not seriously challenged. But the weekly 
London Economist referred to the “hos 





Sequel to Marriage... 


Wien a MAN and a woman marry, they are first con- 
cerned with building a world for themselves alone, 
where they may guard and cherish the love that 
broucht them together. 

But without even thinking about it, they are form- 
ing an important unit of society too. Théy make them- 
selves a home, secure a livelihood which now supports 
a “family,” and take their part in some form or other 
of community life.’ 

And in the course of time, many are blessed with 
the arrival of a baby—the most joyously anticipated 
event of all in a truly happy marriage. 

But with this new baby comes a whole new set of 
responsibilities. At this time it is especially important 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE 


for the head of the family to review his life insurance 
program, to make sure it provides for the new family 
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tility of many local British officials to the 
French.” Presumably these were charac- 
ters such as Stirling and Marsack. The 
British services in the Middle East have 
been distinguished by the odd but able 
people who have bobbed up from time 
to time. Lawrence of Arabia was the 
greatest of the lot. But many lesser 
men have followed in his path. By and 
large they have been sympathetic to the 
Arabs and a few even have embraced 
Mohammedanism. 


The Economist also referred to. “one - 


or two influential people” in Britain 
“who desire precisely what the French 
accuse the British Government of desir- 
ing—the exclusion of France from the 
Levant.” This reference presumably was 
to Maj. Gen. Sir Edward Spears, the 
strongly pro-Arab British Minister to the 
Levant who was recalled from that posi- 
tion last December. Spears has made no 
secret of his belief that the French must 
withdraw from Syria and Lebanon. One 
of the curious angles in the position 
of Spears was that it was he who in 
June 1940, as Churchill’s personal liai- 
son officer, rescued General de Gaulle 
from France and brought him to Lon- 
don. De Gaulle had gone to the plane 
under the pretense of seeing Spears off, 
whereupon Spears by prearrangement 
simply pulled the general in. Later the 
two quarreled bitterly. 


The Angry Arabs: The Arabs them- 


selves had reached a stage beyond argu- 


ment. In Cairo representatives of the 
Arab League of Egypt, Iraq, Saudi Ara- 
bia, -Yemen, Trans-Jordan, Syria, and 
Lebanon met in indignant session. Sheik 
Yusuf Yasin of Saudi Arabia waggled 
his black beard and rattled his dagger 
as he denounced the French as “crim- 
inals.” The Premier of Iraq, Handi Pach- 
achi, cried: “We are ready to go to any 
length whatever, by any means what- 
ever that might be decided upon by the 
Arab League.” Thereupon the Council of 
the League demanded that the French 
be ousted from the Levant. 

In both Syria and Lebanon, measures 
had been taken to end French influence. 
French papers were banned; French ex- 
perts were reported excluded from the 
wheat-distribution office. And President 
Shukri al-Kuwatly of Syria, just recovered 
from internal hemorrhages caused by ul- 
cers and now apparently well enough to 
be angry, gave an. extraordinary inter- 
view to the United Press. 

As he fingered his beads, he said: “I 
believe we are rid of France at last now 
. . . This generation of Syrians will not 
tolerate seeing one: Frenchman walk 
through the streets of Damascus. . . 
They must abandon hope of having stra- 
tegic bases in the Levant . . . No fa- 


ther will.send his sons or daughters to 


French schools.” 

He thumped his chest: “Do you real- 
ize that I—I, the President of Syria— 
have been sentenced to death by the 
French three times—1920, 1925, and 


1927 . . . They have killed, robbed, and 
humiliated us for 25 years. Now, thanks 
to the Anglo-Americans, a bloody 'mas- 
sacre and long war in Syria are pre- 
vented.” 

Significance ——— 

The room of the Oriental Secretary in 
the British Embassy at Baghdad contains 
a plaque with this inscription: “The Brit- 
ish residency was established under Mr. 
Harford Jones, of the Hon. East India 
Company’s service, on 24 August, 1798, 
to counteract the designs ‘of Napoleon 
in the east.” That plaque in a sense sums 
up British policy in the Middle East for 
the past century and a half. It has been 
to establish Britain as the predominant 
power in the Moslem world and to pre- 
vent any other state from interfering 
with the British communications to India 
and the Far East. 

The Mohammedan world _ borders 
these imperial communication lines for 
thousands of miles. Furthermore, a large 
part of the population of India—and the 
most pro-British part—is Moslem. 

Furthermore, out of about 220,000,- 
000 Moslems, some 100,000,000 live in 
the British Empire. More are in countries 
under British influence. The next single 





International 


importance. Often the British have sup- 
ported the French position when: they 
could do so without antagonizing the 
Arabs. However, Syria. and Lebanon 
have been a sore spot since the last war, 
when the two countries were mandated 
to France and the French drove out King 
Feisal, hero of the Arab revolt and Brit- 
ain’s particular friend. 

A much more serious rivalry has exist- 
ed between the British and the Russians. 
Its records go back to Russian expansion 
toward the Mediterranean in the nine- 
teenth century. That was the fundamen- 
tal issue in the Crimean War. And only 
the menace of Germany caused the Brit- 
ish and Russians to sink their differences 
in the Triple Entente of 1907. 

Now the Soviet Union has shown many 
signs of following the path of the Czar’s 
diplomacy: Russian diplomatic represen- 
tation in the Middle East has been vast- 
ly enlarged. The head of the Russian 
Orthodox Church recently paid a cere- 
monial visit to Jerusalem (Russia was 
once the traditional protector of Ortho- 
dox Christians in the Middle East). And 
in Iran both the British and the Rus- 
sians still maintain occupation troops 
despite requests by the Iranians that 
they be withdrawn. 
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Niemoeller: The anti-Nazi (right), like the 1918 U-boat commander, is a German 


largest bloc—45,000,000—populate Tur- 
key and the quasi-independent states of 
Iran and Afghanistan. The countries that 
compose the Arab League have a total 
population of about 30,000,000. The 
French rule 25,000,000 Moslems, while 
some 15,000,000 live in Soviet republics 
in Asia. 

Historically, the French and Russians 
have both been rivals of the British in 
the Moslem lands. The competition of 
the French has been constant, but gen- 
erally speaking it has not been of major 


... Always a German 


A swarthy, middle-aged, weary Ger- 
man stepped before $2 correspondents 
last week in the Parco Hotel on Capri in 
Naples Bay. Yes, he admitted, he had 
volunteered for service in Hitler’s navy 
after war broke out in 1989. His con- 
science was clear—his three oldest sons 
were in the Wehrmacht; he could not but 
suffer with them. 

“In time of war,” he said firmly, “A 
German: does not ask if war is right or 
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wrong or try to analyze its consequences; 
a German wants to fight and die along 
with his fellow Germans.” 

Speaking rapidly in English, stumblint 
nervously over his words, he asked his 
listeners to understand that, to start with, 
Nazism was a “high-strung” idealism 
whose instant success was due to the 
“personal abnegation” it imposed on the 
authority-hungry Germans. “Of what you 
[Americans] call democracy,” he insisted, 
“we are incapable.” 

That was how one of the best of the 
7 Germans” explained the tragedy 
of his nation. For seven years he himself 
had languished in Nazi prisons. He was 
Martin Niemoeller, renowned Lutheran 
pastor, last-war hero as a sub command- 
er, bitter anti-Nazi—and still a German. 


‘What Could I Do?” 


“The mission of an educated Austrian,” 
said Kurt Schuschnigg, when he was 
Austrian Chancellor and dictator, “is to 
be a good German.” On the 4sle of Capri 
last week Schuschnigg, his hair snow- 
white after seven years in Nazi prisons, 
still had a good word to say about the 
German people’s goodness. 

In an interview with Ann Stringer, 
United Press correspondent, echuechnigs 
declared: “I ” Sctaeges a“ 

t majority o: an le hat 
oer I am MT viivinoed that a had 
no choice. Thousands’ and thousands of 
Germans were in concentration camps 
. .« I believe Hitler caused the war 
and Hitler alone . . . both as a personal- 
ity and as an exaggeration of the Prus- 
sian military tradition . . . before him.” 

He told what happened when 
the Nazis took over Austria in 
1988: “On the afternoon of 
March 11, Hermann Goring told 
me on the telephone that Ger- 
man soldiers would march into 
Austria within two hours unless 
I resigned as Chancellor . . . At 
midnight that night I resigned. 
What else could I do? Next 
morning—the morning of March 
12—when I awoke SS men had 
encircled my home. I was a 
prisoner, and German soldiers 
were marching into Austria.” 

There followed a life of con- 
stant moving under guard: eight- 
een months in Gestapo head- 
quarters in Vienna; two years’ 
solitary confinement near Mu- 
nich; then the Sachsenhausen 
concentration camp near Berlin, 
Flossenbiirg in Northern Bavaria, 
Dachau, Innsbriick in the Tyrol, 
and finally a camp near Villa 
Bassa in Italy, where Schusch- 
nigg and his wife (whom he 
married by proxy in June 1938, 
and who joined him in prison in 
December 1941) were freed 
by Italian Tyrol patriots and 
the American 85th Infantry Di- 
vision. 





‘American military mission arrived 


Zhukoff signs the proclamation and 








Absolute Control 
The Allied Commanders-in-Chief 
Will Run Germany From Berlin 


-The storm clouds overshadowing the 


relations between the United States and 
Britdin and Russia broke in three im- 
portant spots last week: 

@ In Berlin the Allied Control Commis- 
sion assembled at long last. General of 
the Army Eisenhower for the United 


_ States, Field Marshal Sir Bernard L. 


Montgomery for Britain, Marshal Gregory 
K. Zhukoff for Russia, and Gen. Jean 
de Lattre de Tassigny for France signed 
a proclamation setting forth how the 
Reich would be administered. 

@ In Vienna, long ago supposed to have 
been jointly occupied by the four main 
Allies instead of by the Russians alone, an 
under 
Maj. Gen. Louis A. Craig, Twentieth 
Corps commander. In the elegance of a 
palace between Vienna and Linz, the 
Russians and Americans pledged “in- 
violable friendship” at a party given by 
Marshal Fedor Tolbukhin, commander 
of the Third Ukrainian Army. 

@ The Soviet-sponsored Yugoslav regime 
of Marshal Tito ordered the withdrawal 
of its forces from the Italian areas around 


‘Trieste supposed to be occupied by the 


British. At the same time, Soviet troops 
began palling sa of that part of Austria 
assigned to the British. 

It was exactly four weeks after Ger- 
many’s capitulation when the Big Four 
sat for the first time as the Allied Con- 
trol Council in Berlin. Eisenhower, act- 


Moscow takes over 
the lion’s share of the old Reich (see map) 
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ing as commander of the American occu- 
pation forces instead of Supreme Allied 
Commander, arrived by plane from 
Frankfurt. A military band struck up “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” and the Soviet 
national anthem. An honor guard of Si- 
berian troops marched past in review. 
Eisenhower motored: through Berlin 
streets, past houses and shattered ma- 
sonry which flew the flags of Russia, the 
United States, Great Britain, and France, 
to a white villa which served as American 
headquarters. Montgomery and de Lattre 
arrived later. 


First, You Go’: The four commanders- 
in-chief met around the traditional green- 
baize table of diplomacy at a Russian 
officers’ club that afternoon. They had ex- 
pected to sign at noon, but at the last 
moment the Russians discovered Article 

Ten of the agreement, which 
read: “The forces, nationals, 
ships, aircraft, military equip- 
ment and other property in Ger- 
many ... or any other country 
at war with any of the Allies 
will be subject to [seizure].” 

Zhukoff declined to sign un- 
less the word “nationals” was de- 
leted on the grounds that the 
Russians would then be com- 
pelled to tum over Japanese 
citizens in their zone of occupa- 
tion. After six hours of heated 
argument, the other three ac- 

ceeded. The Russian used the 
gold pen with which he had 
signed the surrender papers in 

Berlin on May 9. 

Zhukoff next refused_any fur- 
ther discussions until Anglo- 

' American troops withdrew from 

e of the Russian zone 
‘they had occupied. Eisenhower, 
Montgomery, and de Lattre 
thereupon abruptly left Berlin— 
without attending a - the 
Russians had arran: in their 
honor. - 

The next day the Russians 
issued a map delineating their 
occupation zone in Germany. It 
covered more than half the 
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Reich and showed American forces are 


more than 150 miles inside Russian ter- - 


ritory. London and Washington, as usual, 
were surprised,; 

Then on June 10 Zhukoff flew to 
Frankfurt for a victory celebration with 
Eisenhower and Montgomery. The three 
commanders lingered for four and a half 
hours over an elaborate luncheon, includ- 
ing filet mignon, vintage wines, and fine 
liqueurs. Eisenhower, in a long toast to 
Zhukoff and unity, pledged: “I say we are 


_ going to have peace even if we have to 


ght for it.” The Russian decorated the Su- 
preme Allied Commander and Montgom- 
ery with the highest Soviet award—the 
Order of Victory, a platinum star en- 
¢rusted with diamonds and rubies, with 
a minimum value of $12,000. Previously 
the order had been given only to seven 
Russian field commanders. 


The Unanimous Four: Setting Ger- 
many’s boundaries as they were on Dec. 
31, 1937, before Hitler seized any terri- 
tory, the Allied Berlin proclamation left 
open the question of annexation. Further- 
more, it placed the blame for the war 
squarely upon the defeated Reich and 
assumed supreme authority for the four 
governments because “there is no central 
government or authority in Germany ca- 
pable of accepting responsibility for the 
maintenance of order, the administration 
of the country, and compliance with the 
requirements of the victorious powers.” 

The “requirements” included the hand- 
ing over of weapons, facilities, data and 
information, Nazi leaders and war crimi- 
nals, prisoners, labor and services and 
“additional political, administrative, eco- 
nomic, financial, military, and other re- 
quirements arising from the complete de- 
feat of Germany. 

The authority for Germany’s control 
was invested in the four commanders-in- 
chief. The policy for Germany as a 
whole will be decided by unanimous 
agreements—thus giving any of the four 
a de facto veto—while each commander 
will be responsible for administering his 
nation’s zone. Apparently the Control 
Council will sit in Berlin, because the 
proclamation provided for its joint oc- 
cupation with rotating commandants ap- 
pointed by the four commanders-in-chief. 


Peace in Bremen 


On June 4, in downtown Bremen, long 
lines of German civilians waited glumly 
inside American Military Government 
military police headquarters, a four-story 
building formerly used by SS_detach- 
ments. One by one the Germans pre- 
sented their credentials to a public-safety 
officer, Maj. E. Russell Kennedy Jr. of 
Washingto: 


the building. K was 

by the blast and blown clear 
through the door of his office into a mob 
ground floor. stores of confiscated German 








Associated Press 
Find the Conqueror: On Crete, an 
armed German sentry examines the pass 
of a British soldier before letting him 
enter a Wehrmacht encampment. The 
British still allow the Germans to car- 
ry. weapons because the Crétans have 
paid off old debts by killing several. 





ammunition exploded for half: an hour. 
After the firemen and the rescue squads 
had finished, casualties stood at -123—28 
Americans and Germans killed, 95 others 
injured (Kennedy survived). Probable 
cause of the disaster: delayed-action 
bombs timed to go off after 40 days. 


Europa in Limbo 


Her glittering lights blacked out, her 
fashionable promenade deck somber, the 
49,746-ton North German Lloyd luxury 
liner Europa slipped out of New York 
Harbor on Aug. 22, 1939. Feverishly 
dodging British warships, the $16,000,- 
000 vessel sped home to Bremerhaven. 
There, with sand filling her swimming 
pool, rust eating her decks, and empty 
wine bottles cluttering her staterooms, 
the Europa sat out the war. 

Once a Royal Air Force bomb dam- 
aged her amidships. In 1940, Nazis 
ripped out her partitions, calculated how 
many men her cabins would hold, and 
planned to load tanks into her ballroom 
eo Seen for the invasion of Ehg- 
and. 

Last week a 24-man American prize 
crew, headed by two officers who had 
never before commanded a ship, occupied 
the Europa. After overhauling, which 

ight take three months, she would sail 

er the American flag,: presumably be- 
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cause Bremerhaven (the outer port of 
Bremen) is to be occupied. by the Ameri- 
can Army as a supply base for the United 
States Zone in Southwest Germany. The 
80 men of the German crew who volun- 
teered to serve under the Americans were 
still headed by Capt. Oskar Scharf, who 
took command in 19382. 


Criminals All? 


As the United Nations War Crimes 
Commission still dallied in London, Su- 
preme Court Justice Robert H. Jackson 
returned from Europe with a bigger and 
better plan than ever for punishing war 
criminals. Jackson, in a long report to 
President Truman, coutended that since 
the present conflict was begun as a war 
of aggression by the Reich, it constituted 
a crime in itself and nearly all Germans 
connected with it could be punished. 
Jackson himself recognized that he was 
bursting into a field where the rule, the 
precedents, and the laws would prac- 
tically all have to be formulated from the 
bottom up. The same difficulty probably 
lies behind the desultory deliberations of 
the London commission. 


‘Now You Find Him’ 


It must have seemed as if the wedding 
march from “Lohengrin” was suddenly 
interpolated into the last act of “Gétter- 
dimmerung.”. In Soviet occupied Berlin 
last week the Russians announced that 
two days before Adolf Hitler’s person- 
ally staged Twilight of the Gods came to 
an end in the capital, the Fiihrer had 
married his Briinnhilde, Eva Braun, the 
blonde and curvesome Munich secretary 
who had been his mistress—or reasonable 
facsimile thereof—for years. It was the 
final perverted chapter in an unearthly 
career—this marriage in the underground 
compartments of the Reichschancellery 
as Russian shells made a Walpurgis- 
nacht overhead and an empire dissolved 
in rubble. — 

Marshal Gre K. Zhukoff, Soviet 
member of the Control Commis- 
sion, told Allied correspondents that the 
story of the wedding had been found in 
the diaries of Hitler’s personal adjutants. 
Andrei Vyshinsky, Soviet Vice Foreign 
Commissar, had this to say of Eva 
Braun: “The interesting question is 
whether she is a boy or girl. Anything 
could be expected from Hitler.” 

Despite earlier stories, the Russians 


- had not succeeded in finding the Fiihrer’s 


body. Those of Propaganda Minister Jo- 
seph Goebbels and his wife had been 
identified beyond reasonable doubt. They 
had their five children and shot 
themselves. But there were actually nu- 
merous corpses clad in clothes with Hit- 
“ name ae them. Sati _ I geek 
nd a pair of pants, I would say, ‘These 
are Hitler's.” said Col. Gen. Nikolai Ber- 
zarin, Soviet commander in Berlin. 
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Europe. Perhaps he is in Spain with 
Franco. He had the possibility of taking 
off and getting away. 


Korea: Turn-Down 


The 26-year-old Korean Provisional 


Government saw red last week. One of 
its former Presidents, Dr. Syngman Rhee, 
charged that Chinese Communists had 
formed a “National Liberation Govern- 
ment” to take over Korea as soon as the 
Japs are driven out. Further, it had been 
rumored for weéks that Britain and the 
United States had agreed at Yalta to hand 
Korea over to Russia. : 

Acting Secretary of State Joseph C. 
Grew flatly denied the rumor and re- 
affirmed the pledge that the United States 
made at Cairo in 1943 guaranteein 
Korea’s independence. But Grew refus 
the .provisional government’s request for 
recognition at the United Nations’ con- 
ference in San Francisco. Its claim to 
legitimacy is a shaky one, Grew pointed 
out. The government was formed in 
China in 1919; it has remained there 
ever since; it has never administered any 
part of Korea. 


Churchill in Dreamland 


Prime Minister Winston Churchill put 
aside his sense of humor for a day last 
week. In his first major radio speech of 
the election campaign,. he assailed the 
policy of the Labor party as “inseparably 
interwoven with totalitarianism and ab- 


ject worship of the state.” If Labor won, 


said Churchill, it would set up “some 
form of Gestapo”; wives would “queue 
up for state rations,” and nobody could 


breathe freely without a “harsh, clumsy, 
and tyrannical hand clapped across their 
mouths and nostrils.” 

This was a mistake. British politics is 
not exactly a cricket match, but a certain 
sense of fair play and good humor is 
deeply ingrained. The cartoonist David 


Low, who is given free rein in Lord Bea- . 


verbrook’s conservative paper, The Eve- 
ning Standard, summed up the reaction 
in a cartoon entitled “Dreamland.” It 
showed Clement Attlee, the polite and 
colorless Labor party leader, dressed as 
a Nazi gauleiter and delicately flogging 
Churchill on the wrist with a feather. It 
was entitled “Life Under the Attlee Ter- 
ror.” Leftists charged the speech had 
really been written by Lord Beaverbrook, 
the current ogre of the Laborites. Ernest 
Bevin, former Labor Minister, remarked: 
“Churchill at Beaverbrook’s worst.” 


‘Nuts and Soda Water’: Five days 
later, however, the Prime Minister came 
back with a twenty-page, 5,000-word 
manifesto entirely lacking in the rancor 
of his radio address. A blueprint of Con- 
servative policy, it made these main 

ints: (1) the Conservatives stand for 
ree enterprise as against Labor socialism; 
(2) the “resolute and experienced men” 
of the Conservative party could best deal 
with the United States and Russia and 
support the new world security organiza- 
tion; (8) stable employment, a large 
school and home building program, a bal- 
anced agriculture, compulsory insurance, 
comprehensive health service, and re- 
modeled education would all be sup- 
ported by the Conservatives, and (4) 
controls, except for food, would be re- 





Bevin (left) called Prime Minister's speech: “Churchill at Beaverbrook’s worst” | 
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moved “as quickly asthe need for them 
disappears.” 

Other Tories oontinnsa to base their 
campaigns to a great extent on the Prime 
Minister’s personal appeal. Lord Moran, 
Churchill's physician, contributed one 

ly neat bit of electioneering on 
this subject. He‘ said: “It is not easy. for 
anyone to get into Stalin’s mind, but 
as far as one can make out, Stalin thinks 
that the Prime Minister is a broth of a 


boy. Stalin doesn’t like a man who lives - 


on nuts and soda water.” The observation 
hit home because few of the Labor lead- 
ers, except possibly Emest Bevin, pos- 
sess anything like Churchill's enormous 
vitality. In fact, Sir Stafford Cripps, the 
religious and vegetarian former Minister 
of Aircraft Production, has been dubbed 
“Christ and Carrots.” 


Friends Under Guard 


For months London and Washington 
had shushed the story. Both feared the ef- 
fect on public opinion if the neglectful 
and sometimes harassing way the Rus- 
sians treated Allied soldiers released from 
German prison camps became known. 
Now Moscow itself provided the final 
provocation for breaking the story. 

On June 6, for the second time in six 
weeks, Col. Gen. Philip I. Golikoff, So- 
viet Repatriation Committee chairman, 
blistered the Americans and British for 
what he said was mistreatment of Rus- 
sians. In Norway, he charged, rag-clad 
Soviet citizens lived in filthy barracks 
under German guards; in Western Ger- 
many Russians went hungry and without 
proper medical aid. And he implied that 
repatriation still moved too slowly. 

-The British Foreign Office replied in 
detail on June 10. In Norway, Germans 
kept on guarding Russian prisoners at 


first because Britain had no troops there - 


when the Germans surrendered. British 
pices <p sce one a ship, ay “ 
carry water- e prisoners back an 
forth to Russia; the Russians — no 
ships whatever. 


Get Out, Ally: But the an said 


the Foreign Office, had shown no such 
consideration. Russians ordered a British 
yo ueoral team out of Lwéw while 

risoners still streamed through; 
when ag age Britons refused to go, they 
were confined to their hotel. Russians or- 
dered another team out of Volkovysk 
while the camp still held 28 Allied pris- 
oners. At Lublin, British officers “found 
it impossible to perform any services for 
Stutepopaiscnataiaijocs they anethlnieg 
rie whom they 

uate conditions.” 


” The Seer Office drew sharp con- 
trast between the way Russia and the 
Western: Allies treated each other's lib- 
erated prisoners: “There is no doubt that 
conditions 


in which those Soviet citizens 
are being cared for more than 
favorably with those which large 


numbers of liberated British citizens lived 














",..440,202 miles 


and still going strong’ 





€6,..on April 28, 1941, | purchased a new 1941 President 


Eight Studebaker Sedan... had the mechanic drain oil that 
was in motor and fill crankcase with Macmillan Ring-Free. 


«oe when speedometer showed 71,000 miles, | decided to 
remove head for inspection ... cylinders did not show any 
wear but | had eight new exhaust valves installed and in- 
take valves ground. This is all the work that was done. 


- eet 108,000 miles took car to Studebaker dealer here. 


His mechanic found it absolutely free of sludge and.car- 
bon, crankshaft was worn \, thousandth, cylinders worn 
between 514 and 6 thousandths ...rods and main bearings 
were in good condition... motor did not have any knocks 
whatever. 


--. believe this is a record... attribute it to Ring-Free 
Motor. Oil and a good filter and motor. 


-.- when motor was re-assembled, crankcase was again 
filled with Ring-Free ... the only oil that will ever be used 
in my automobiles. My Studebaker has now run 140,202 
miles on Ring-Free and is still going strong. 99 


ruorviersatran.vcstm Appcer~ EVI GA 


Ivan E. Ropp, Engineer 


Technical experts in the automotive field 1304 McKinney Avenue, Dallas, Texas @ 


report outstanding performance records 
with Ring-Free Oil in all makes of cars 
and motor equipment. Ring-Free removes 
carbon and reduces friction fast by thorough 
lubrication. It is made by the Macmillan 
Patented Refining Process. 


it’s Guaranteed.* Ring-Free Motor Oil is 
guaranteed to make your motor run snooth- 
er, give more miles per gallon of gasoline and 
reduce wear and repair. Try one fill and if 
you are not satisfied that Ring-Free Motor 
Oil does ing stated in the guaran- 
tee your money will be refunded by your 
dealer immediately. 










MACMILLAN 


RING-FREE 


MOTOR OIL 


*According to a specific guarantee which yous Bry Keg free 
Ring-Free dealer will show you. where yore #00 Tht Aafet 


Copyright 1945, Mocmilien Petrolove Core. 35¢ A QUART 


‘MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORPORATION -NEW YORK - CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES 
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in Soviet-occupied territory; many of 
whom suffered great and unnecessary 
hardships owing to the apparent lack of 
any organizations in forward areas 
charged with the task of collecting, feed- 
ing, and clothing and accommodating 
them prior to their evacuation to Odessa.” 


New Guinea Adventure 


On Sunday morning, May 13, 23 Amer- 
ican officers, enlisted men, and Wacs 
piled into the Douglas C-47. They were 
going to take a brief look from the air 
at the fantastic jungles of New Guinea, 
where they were stationed. But ahead lay 
death for twenty of them and strange 
adventure for the survivors. For at 3 
o'clock that afternoon, the transport fal- 
tered, plunged, and crashed with a 
mighty explosion halfway down a snow- 
capped mountain. 

Somehow, a slight, 100-pound Wac 
corporal, Margaret Hastings of Oswego, 
N. Y., along with two men, Lt. John 











airmen and the Wac from this new 
Shangri-La. Three days after the acci- 
dent, a Flying Fortress sighted three 
khaki-clad figures in a clearing. Later, 
transport planes returned to parachute 
two Filipino medical aides, medicine, 
food, beer, and walkie-talkie radios. Then 
other Filipino parachutists were dropped 
to build a camp and an airstrip so that a 
glider could be landed and then be 
picked up by another plane in flight, us- 
ing the standard hook and_towline 
method. Part of the Filipino construction 
team hacked through thick jungle under- 
growth to reach the survivors and led 
them back to the makeshift camp. 


‘Wish You Were Here’: Back at 
camp, the Americans had a-chance to 
look around. They said the natives, com- 
erg cut off from the rest of the world, 

ad developed a civilization vastly su- 
perior to that of any other New Guinea 
tribe. Tall and husky, they were good 
farmers, practiced crop rotation, and 


Cpl. Hastings enjoys “every minute” marooned in a New Guinea Shangri-La 


McCollom of Trenton, Mo., and Sgt. 
Kenneth Decker of Kelso, Wash., man- 
aged to climb out of the smoldering 
wreck, which held the bodies of the other 
twenty. Below the scene of the crash 
stretched a beautiful, dreamlike wonder- 
land—an emerald-green valley with neatly 
laid-out farms and trim, walled villages. 


Rescue From Shangri-La: Attracted 
by the explosion, several 6-foot-tall, spear- 
bearing natives stalked from the valley 
to look the strangers over. Later they 
brought the Americans a dish of sweet 
potatoes, then walked away. Apparently 
they had never seen white men before. 
The Americans had come down in an un- 
explored valley, sealed away from the 
rest of New Guinea by mighty mountains. 

Last week, the Army revealed that 
plans were under way to rescue two 


raised hogs as large as donkeys. They 
lived in clean, orderly settlements with 
elongated houses for the men and round, 
toadstool-shaped huts for the women. 
While the threesome waited for the 
glider strip to be finished, they lived on 
supplies drop by air and chatted 
daily over walkie-talkies to the hovering 
lanes. Corporal Hastings, recovering 
rom cuts and burns, cheerfully reported: 
“I am fine and enjoying it all.” 


Norway: Kongen Level! 
Steaming past the rugged beauty of 
Oslo Fjord in 1905, the little , S 
Heimdal brought Norway its new King, 
Haakon VII.* Last week, the same ship 





*Haakon, a Danish prince, was invited to become 
King of Norway after the country separated from 
Sweden in 1905, 


‘ mission to wear a 
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carried Haakon back to Oslo after five 
years of wartime exile. Tens of thousands 
of liberated Norwegians jammed streets, 
rooftops, and ships’ rigging to see their 
slender, tanned monarch disembark at 
Honnoer Briggen pier. Overhead rockets 
and star shells blazed; steamboat whistles 
shrieked; massed voices boomed out the 
anthem, “Yes, We Love Our Country.” 

At a red-and-gold draped reception 
platform, public officials greeted the 72- 
year-old King, tired but smiling happily 
in his blue admiral’s uniform. Blue and 
white flags of Oslo splashed the nearby 
City Hall. Banners proclaimed: “Wel- 
come home! Bunting and _ greenery 
arched the cobbled streets along which 
Haakon and his daughter-in-law, Crown 
Princess Martha, drove to the royal pal- 
ace, amid shouts of “Kongen Level!” 
(“Long live the King!”) 

Pending an election, Haakon planned 
to add underground resistance leaders 
to his Cabinet. Wholehearted under- 
ground participation in the homecoming 
demonstrations vindicated the King’s own 
decision to fight Germany from refuge 
in England. 


Swedish ‘Butter’ 


Through chill northern waters the little 
Danish fishing boats plunged toward the 
rendezvous. In the blackness they scraped 
hulls with ships waiting near the Swedish 
coast, took aboard the cases marked 
“bacon” and “butter,” and scurried home. 
German soldiers idly watched them un- 
load, never suspecting that Swéden had 
delivered another cargo of guns and 
ammunition to Danish patriots.. 

Erik Husfeldt, a tall, 48-year-old pro- 
fessor of surgery at Copenhagen Uni- 
versity, revealed at San Francisco ‘last 
week how the officially neutral Swedes 
unneutrally helped their Scandinavian 
neighbors. He himself spent a fortnight 
in Stockholm last summer making ar- 
rangements. The Allies had considered 
invading Denmark; the 48,000-man Dan- 
ish underground army was alerted to help. 
Sweden shipped it more than 3,000 auto- 
matic pistols and thousands of hand gre- 
nades. Meanwhile, Allied planes para- 
chuted into Denmark enough additional 
guns and ammunition to supply 30,000 
men—although the invasion eventually 
turned out to be unnecessary. 


Monopoly 
When the Danes reestablished capital 
unishment recently for the ial bene- 
t of local quislings, they reckoned with- 
out the problem of obtaining an execu- 
tioner. By last week not a single candi- 
date for the job had come forth in al 
Denmark. One Swede did volunteer. He 
was willing to work out a trial period at 
$6 an execution, but thereafter he wanted 
a two-year contract, $3,000 a year, per- 
St 

tommy gun or 

to refuse to execute anyone under 20. 
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NE or six? . . . Stop a moment and 

ask yourself the question: “What 
persons would my husband have to employ if I 
were no longer here—a housekeeper, nurse, a 
cook?” In any case, he’d have to spend a lot 
of time and money making the necessary read- 
justments. 


But he may never notice this danger, and so it 
may be up to you to point it out to him,, 
explaining that the way to 
provide against it is to 
place insurance on your 
life. And, of course, such a 
policy before long would 
build up into a nice little 
nest egg for you. 
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A Penn Mutual Underwriter can explain “wife 
insurance” to you and your husband in 
detail. His experience has made him famil- 
iar with the needs of people just like you. 
And perhaps at the same time, he can also give 
you some helpful pointers on your family’s 
Social Security, for it is his business to gather 
together the various items that concern a 
family’s future and fit them into a pattern 
that will bring security and peace of mind. 


THE PE N N ane 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FOUNDED AT PHILADELPHIA IN 1847 


Your Life Plan deserves the expert guidance of a Penn Mutual Underwriter 
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Peace Rules Set by Big Powers 
Who Hold Future in Their Hands 


Outlook for Cooperation 
Improves With Russia Relenting 
on Veto, Possibly on Poland 


The San Francisco era, which has pro- 
duced almost as many peace scares as 
the Munich era produced war scares, 
appeared to have weathered its last major 
“crisis” last week. Soviet Russia, hy 
yielding from its insistence that freedom 
of discussion be subject to veto by any 
big-power member of the coming world 
Security Council, showed it still was will- 
ing to try world organization. 

Thus was Big Five unanimity achieved 
for the purpose of completing a set of 
rules for the preservation of peace. 
Whether the rules would last depended 
on how-well each of the Big Five kept 
them; how well they had learned, in their 
years of anguish, the lesson of interna- 
tional decency, principle, and behavior. 
Of the last, there was this week a hope- 
fui hint: that the Russians, who first vio- 
lated their Yalta pledge on reconstitution 
of a democratic Polish government and 
then arrested sixteen would-be 
Polish negotiators, were moving 
to make restitution. 

Now the end of the San Fran- 
cisco era was clearly in sight. 

The deadline for the finis, so 
often set and then put off, was 
posed as June 20, or thereabouts. 
The New York Times, most con- 
scientious chronicler of the 
United Nations Conference for 
International Organization, felt 
it safe (in cooperation with The 
San Francisco Chronicle) to com- 
pile and print more than a page 
of textual chapters of the charter. 

What of the “Little 44” (now 
45 with admission of Den- 
mark)P The Big Five veto 
power on investigation of inter- 
national disputes had been their 
major concern. That veto stood, 
and they still protested it. But 
their basic attitude was ex- 

, with remarkable clar- 

, by Jan-Albert Goris, distin- 

_— Belgium editor, in News 
Belgium. From San Fran- 
eisco, Goris wrote: 


The Duty of Being Little: 
“The smaller countries realize 
very well that in fact the destiny 
ef the world lies with the Great 
Powers; they have the means, 


in men and technical material, to check 
any aggressor at any time . . . There is a 
serious chance that for some time neither 
Germany nor Italy nor Japan will be in a 
position to attack anybody. Only the pres- 
ent-day Big Powers will be able to do 
that. If they insist on complete unanimity 
for the decisions of the Security Council, 
they do so—they declare—because they 
realize there is no peace possible in the 
world when a lack of harmony prevails 
among the bigger nations . . . 

“The small nations understand this po- 
sition very well . . . It is the sacred duty 
of the smaller nations to do their utmost 
to prevent the Big Ones from growing 
apart; on their cooperation rests the fu- 
ture of the world. 

“. . . In coming to California, the 
smaller nations recognized this fact as 
self-evident; however,. they wanted to 
know exactly how far this power of 
[veto] control would extend and what 
the terms meant... 

“, . . This much has been achieved: 
That under the guidance of the most 
progressive and democratic among them, 
the smaller nations have stated their case 
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with dignity and clarity, and that the 
Four Big Ones have made it understood 
that they value mutual understanding 
among themselves as the cornerstone 
of the new edifice. If it ever crumbles, 
as the work of mortal man may, it 
will be on account of the unruly pas- 
sions of men, not on account of any 
deficiency in reasoning and precision 
when those who came from all the 
corners of this supposedly round earth 
wrote this new Charter on an eter- 
nal theme.” 


‘Remind Mr. Stalin’ 


Whatever his shortcomings, Edward R. 
Stettininus Jr., has a:long memory. He 
remembers names and faces and things 
that are said. Last week the Secretary's 
memory saved the San Francisco confer- 
ence from the near disaster which threat- 
ened over Russian insistence that the veto 
rights of the bi wers apply to even 
the discussions of the Security Council. 

The Russian statement took the con- 
ference by surprise. The American dele- 
gation was indignant. “Let us vote them 
down,” Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg and 
his Congressional colleagues demanded. 
“Let us state our own position and chal- 
lenge them,” urged the delegation’s ad- 
visers. But the Secretary of State remem- 
bered what was said at Yalta and kept 
his head. 

With President Truman’s approval he 
sent a cable to Harry Hopkins in Mos- 
cow. “Please remind Mr. Stalin,” the 
message said in effect, “that when the 

voting procedure was discussed 
at Yalta we made it clear, and 
the Russians agreed, that the 
world organization would be en- 
tirely unacceptable to the people 
of the United States and of the 
smaller nations unless the right 
of free discussion and hearing 
was fully guaranteed.” 

A few days later Marshal 
Stalin consented to abide by the 
same interpretation of the voting 
procedure which he had accept- 
ed at Yalta four months before. 

Twelve minutes after Stalin’s 
reply was made known to the 
Big Five meeting in the Fair- 
mont Hotel penthouse, Stettinius 
was announcing the glad news 
to the steering committee of the 
conference. In those twelve min- 
utes he found time to assure 
Andrei Gromyko, the Soviet 
delegate, that the Russian re- 
treat was a master stroke of 
diplomacy; to overcome Lord 
Halifax’s plea for more time to 
consider Russian reply, and 
to drive to the Veterans Build- 

ing, where the steering commit- 
tee was meeting. 
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The Busiest Stettinius: For 





At lang last, the sun over the Golden Gate 


the first time since he came to 
San Francisco, Stettinius took a 
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1. Quart flask containing Penicillin culture after 
seven days of incubation. The small bottle on the 
right is about 3 full of liquid Penicillin, the only 
portion that is used for medicinal purposes. It takes 
many of the larger flasks to produce the small 
quantity contained in this bottle. 















2. Starting growth of Penicillin. In this small, 
sterilized and enclosed room, the operator feeds 
powdered Penicillin culture into the flasks contain- 
ing a corn starch base mixture. The flasks are 
then sent to the incubation room. 
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2. Penicillin has been called the modern 
re miracle of chemotherapy. Since the 
"1 news of its discovery was released to the 
id world, just before Pearl Harbor, it has 
he saved thousands of our soldiers’ lives 
lc and limbs. And, according to medical 
vf scientists, its future possibilities in com- 
ht bating infections and infectious diseases 
ng are almost unlimited. 


In the manufacture of Penicillin on a 
commercial scale, accurate temperature 
and humidity control is one of the most 
vital factors. In fact, technicians say it 
would be impossible to maintain the 
rigid standards of quality in the quanti- 
ties in which it is now being manufac- 
tured, without the sensitive and accurate 
control of temperature and humidity 
that is made possible by the use of 
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' | Production Only Possible with 
: Controlled Temperatures 


Minneapolis-Honeywell thermostats and 
Brown precision instruments. 

Pictured here are the important steps 
in the production of Penicillin by one 
of America’s leading biological and 
pharmaceutical manufacturers — the 
Lederle Laboratories at Pearl River, 
New York. 

: % -% & 

Honeywell-Brown temperature record- 
ing and controlling instruments are now 
busy on thousands of war production 
jobs. After Victory, they will continue 
their leadership in domestic temperature 
controls and in the control of all kinds 
of manufacturing processes where tem- 
perature and humidity are vital factors. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
2826-4th Ave. S., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
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3. One of the many incubation rooms. Flasks 
remain here for seven days of incubation to produce 
the mold growth shown in the first picture. At 
upper right, outside the incubation chamber is a 
Brown recording controller that maintains the re 
quired constant temperature during incubation. 















4 Main air conditioning system which supplies 
conditioned air to the incubation rooms. At right 
is a Minneapolis-Honeywell thermostat for con- 
trolling dewpoint temperatures. 


5. Sealing Room, -where small bottles of liquid 
Penicillin are sealed after removal from the refrig- 
eration room. They are now ready for shipment. 
The sealing room is maintained at constant tem- 
perature by the Honeywell thermostat at upper left. 





6, The beginning of another cycle. Emptied flasks 
are brought into this room on a conveyor belt, the 
flasks are cleaned of mold, washed, sterilized and re- 
filled with the corn starch base solution. Mounted on 
the wall, over the small table, is a Brown recording . 
potentiometer which accurately records the temper- 
atures maintained during the process of production, 
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The day-to-day news from the 
United Nations Conference for Inter- 
national Organization has been at best 
confusing. Varying reports have pre- 
sented a distorted picture of crises, some 
serious, some trifling, all difficult for the 
outsider to follow and understand. But 
the question on everybody’s mind—Has 
the conference succeeded in its taskP— 
remained generally unanswered. 

The conference was called on March 
5 “to prepare a charter for a general 
international organization for the main- 
tenance of international peace and se- 
curity.” 

Has the conference prepared such a 
charter? Has it been helpful in promot- 
ing cooperation between the United 
States, Britain, and Russia, the three 
powers which in the years to come must 
be ultimately responsible for the maiu- 
tenance of peace and security? 

To find the answers to these questions 
NEwsweEEK polled 37 representative 
newspaper correspondents covering the 
San Francisco conference.* Here are the 
results: : 

Q.: Is the charter of the new organiza- 
tion likely to be more effective than the 
Covenant of the League of Nations? 

A.: Yes—27. No—7. Undecided—3. 

Q.: Have the San Francisco discus- 
sions promoted the cause of American- 
British-Russian cooperation? 





What the Peace Correspondents Think of San Francisco 


Associated moog Acme 
First: Evatt, left, and Sadia 


A.: Yes—26. No—9. Undecided—2. 

The third question was: “Which indi- 
vidual delegate made the most outstand- 
ing contribution to the conference?” 

Herbert V. Evatt, Australian Foreign 
Minister, and Comdr. Harold Stassen 
of the United States delegation tied for 
first place with eleven voces each. Sir 
A. Ramaswami Mudaliar of India, who 


-@ One of the correspondents thus de- 


~ it might be modified, his. action may 


acted as chairman of the committee on 
economic and social cooperation, came 
next with three votes. Soviet Foreign. 
Commissar V. M. Molotoff and Sen. 

Arthur Vandenberg tied for third place 
with two votes each. Anthony Eden, 

Secretary of State Stettinius, and John 
Foster Dulles, adviser to the American 
delegation, received one vote each. One 
correspondent voted for Harry Hopkins, 
not a delegate. Four were undecided. 


scribed the importance of Dr. Evatt’s 
contribution: “He focused the attention 
of the conference on the veto and 
though there was never any hope that 


help prevent its future abuse.” 

@ Another said of Stassen: “He was 

most successful in composing divergent 

and passionately held views on the ex- 

a subject. of trusteeships for co- 
nial peoples.” 
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. Fann Robert de Sanat Jean, French News atl Arthur ali Jr., oven Evening 
mn T. C. Tang, Central News Agency of China; Robert Waithman, London News Chronicle; Paul 


Rupeoss; L. Fumasoni Biondi, 
y ABC UBlus f ard; Ros- 





W. Ward, Baltimore Sun; Arthur Webb, London Daily Herald; Ahmet Emin Yalman, Vatan, Istanbul; | 


Virgima Young, Sydney Daily Mirror. 
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day off last week and spent it in the 
country. This was his timetable the day 
before: 

@ 9 am.—American delegation meeting, 
room 562. 

@ 10:15 a.m.—Pasvolsky, Yost, Lynch. 
@ 10:30 a.m.—Halifax, Cranborne, Jebb, 
Cadogan, Butler, Raynor, Pasvolsky, 
Dunn, penthouse. 

@ 11:45 a.m.—Presentation of scroll by 
students, room 514. 

C Noon—Big Five meeting, penthouse. 
@ 3:30 p.m. Gromyko and party, Dunn, 
Pasvolsky, Raynor, penthouse. 

@ 4:30 p.m.—Cranborme and chairmen of 
dominion delegations. 

@ 5 p.m.—Smuts and Dunn for tea. 

@ 5:50 p.m.—Stassen and Vandenberg. 
@ 6 p.m.—Reception of mayors of the 
San Francisco Bay area at the Bohemian 
Club. 

@ 8:30 p.m.—Mexican reception at Club 
Lido. 

Not listed on the calendar were a 
breakfast conference with some of his ad- 
visers, and seventeen lon pene calls, 
including three to the White House, five 
to Acting Secretary of State Joseph Grew, 
and two to former Secretary Cordell Hull. 


The Three-Ring Penthouse: One aft- 
ernoon last week Stettinius’s penthouse 
was the scene of a reception for Latin 
American delegates in the dining room, 
and a Big Five meeting in the sitting 
room, while advisers studied the veto 


problem in a bedroom. Flitting from one 
room to another, Stettinius took part in 
all three meetings. 

At the week’s end one of Stettinius’s as- 
sistants, ten years younger than “the boss,” 
sighed as he went to bed ‘exhausted: 
“Hope I'll live to see Washington again.” 


We, The United Nations 


Committee and hotel rooms were 
emptying in San Francisco last week, 
while lines lengthened in conference 
transportation offices. Of the Big Five 
only the United States delegation was 
still intact. The crises had subsided ard 
given way to less newsworthy agreements 
which were rapidly being reached. 

This was accomplished: 

@ “The United Nations” became the 
official name of the new organization; 
“We the peoples of the United Nations” 
the opening phrase of its charter; and 
Denmark its 50th member. 

@ The wording if not the name of the At- 
lantic Charter was resurrected when ter- 
ritories under trusteeship were permitted 
to aspire to independence in accordance 
with “the freely expressed wishes of the 
peoples concerned.” An earlier Russian 
proposal insisted that such ind 


should be granted under the right of 


Bammer : - 
Agreement was reached on a wor 
court of fifteen jurists (five of them re- 
placeable every three years) which will 


examine cases voluntarily submitted by 
the parties concerned, who undertake to 
abide by the court’s decision or else have 
their noncompliance referred to the Se- 
curity Council. 

@ The Security Council was authorized 
collectively to initiate agreements with 


. member nations for the supply of armed 


forces and facilities “including rights of 
passage.” 

Tempers were frayed, but most dele- 
gates kept their sense of humor. Carl A. 
Berendson of New Zealand dryly evalu- 
ated a clause under committee discussion 
which referred to “the prevention of 
measures authorized or taken.” He said: 
“There are three schools of thought on 
the meaning of this phrase. One main- 
tains that it is clear, another that only 
God could understand it, the third that 
God himself could not fathom it. I be- 
long to the last school of thought.” 

Rep. Charles Eaton, at 77 the oldest 
American delegate, snapped impatiently 
at a Big Five meeting: “Is this a parlia- 
ment of men or magpies?” 

The conference had its boudoir scandal 
when an irate Oakland husband burst 
through military police lines at the Fair- 
mont Hotel into the darkened bedroom 
of an official Yugoslav adviser and. found 
his wife. According to The San Francisco 
Examiner he that she was not 
the to discuss se wae “I didn’t know 

was married,” appy diplomat 
urmured belatedly. 





... The peaks of the Sawtooth moun- 

tain range overlook a great expanse of 

forest, lakes and singing streams known as 

Idaho’s “primitive area,”’one of America’s 

finest fishing and hunting grounds. And, 

nearby, is far-famed Sun Valley where, 
in peacetime, vacationists enjoy year-’round sports. 


Today, the people of Idaho... infused with the pioneer- 
ing spirit of individual enterprise that developed the 
state’s natural resources... are producing ever-increas- 
ing quantities of essential products such as the famous 
Idaho potato, sheep and wool, lumber and minerals. 


For more than sixty years, Union Pacific has served 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


@ Listen to““YOUR AMERICA”— 
Mutual network—every Sunday after- 
noon, 4 pm, E.W.T. 


Idaho. Over the Strategic Middle Route, uniting Idaho 
with the East and the Pacific Coast, it transports the 
state’s products and its citizens. 


It is the hope of the people of Idaho that America’s 
fighting sons will soon return to re-discover the beauty 
of the great West...to find that opportunity still 
exists in the further development of its vast resources 
...and that hard work and initiative will always be 
justly rewarded in this land of the free—your America. 
NOTE: Write Union Pacific, Omaha, Neb., 


for information regarding industrial or busi- 
ness sites in Idaho or other western states. 














LIKE SLIDING DOWN A SUNBEAM + 


sie As your big skyliner touches the runway, that easy shift from air to earth J 
is typical of all TWA-ing —a smooth and skillful thing. For like the good food bee 
we seek to provide, the courtesy for which TWA Heastesses are famous, Pov 

the care with which each TWA flight is planned—happy landings for today’s 
essential travelers are mighty important to us. Only when they are like 26 
“sliding down a sunbeam’’ do they fully measure up to what em 


[ 
had 
ter, 


POINTS THE WAY beer 


we always aim to give you. 





Don't travel unless your trip helps win the war h a d 
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King: Still Boss Bracken: Tory Loser Coldwell: Bitter 
¢ CANADIAN WEEK « 
Long Live King! limited conscription. Again he was de- 


In rejecting socialism this week, Can- 
ada made a handsome middle-of-the-road 
showing. The nation swung soberly back 
to its traditional two-party political sys- 
tem: Prime Minister Mackenzie King’s 
clear victory and the return of the Pro- 
gressive-Conservatives as a solid opposi- 
tion party left the Socialist OCF a poor 
third. For the next few years at least, so- 
cialist influence probably would be con- 
fined to Saskatchewan, where it holds 
provincial power. 

So decisive was the Liberal sweep 
that victory was conceded two and a half 
hours after the polls closed on Monday 
in eastern Canada. By midnight they were 
assured more than the’ 123 seats necessary 
to control the House of Commons. The 
Conservatives would form a moderately 
strong.opposition under the leadership of 
John Bracken. 

Although King admitted in a post- 
election speech that he would not have 
been surprised had his party been de- 
feated after 10 consecutive years in 
power, he had ample proof that Cana- 
dians considered the Liberals had given 
good wartime-administration and_ that 
no other party offered representation from 
all parts of the country. Liberal leader for 
26 years and Prime Minister for 18, King 
now may serve another five years as gov- 
ernment head. But, now 70, he may retire 
when Japan is defeated. 


Down With the General: But victory 
had its disappointments. The Prime Min- 
ister had hoped that his Defense Minis- 
ter, Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton, who had 
been turned back in the hard-fought Grey 
North by-election last winter (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 12), would come through this 
time in Qu’Appelle, Sask. McNaughton 
had joi the King cabinet as an op- 
ponent of conscription and, within three 
weeks, had shifted to a position favoring 


feated. 

Otherwise, top-ranking King cabinet 
ministers fared well. Reconstruction Min- 
ister C. D. Howe and Finance Minister 
J. L. Ilsley were among the first returned; 
the up-and-coming Brooke Claxton, Wel- 
fare Minister, made the grade in Mon- 
treal, and Justice Minister Louis St. 
Laurent came through in Quebec. State 
Secretary Paul Martin won in Ontario and 
Agricultural Minister James Gardiner in 
Saskatchewan. A casualty was Revenue 
Minister Laurence MacLaren, in New 
Brunswick. 

Only one party leader met personal 
defeat: Tim Buck, whose efforts to dis- 
guise his Communist party under a 
Labor-Progressive label fooled no one. 
Bracken, now the official opposition 
leader, and M. J. Coldwell, CCF leader 
who bitterly blamed his party’s defeat on 
“the tissue of falsehoods” he claimed had 
been used against them, won their seats. 
Camillien Houde, mayor of Montreal, 
who spent three years in a concentration 
camp for opposing national registration, 
lost in his own city. 


Rush to the North 


For three years—since June 22, 1942— 
manpower and machinery shortages have 
held Canada’s largest industry under 
close rein: all mining development has 
been restricted, except by special permit. 
Last week the = ocmewage lifted - a 
strictions, giving mining the green light 
which observers expected would launch 
one of the great gold rushes of higtory. 

Allied shortages of rare metals had in- 
spired an intensive search and resulted in 
important discoveries of tungsten, molyb- 
denum, and copper. Prospectors and dia- 
mond drillers, spurred on by a great 


speculative boom on the Toronto stock 


market (NEWSWEEK, June 4), also had 
made exciting new gold finds, notably at 
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Giant Yellowknife in the Northwest Ter- 


* ritories, near Great Slave Lake. 


Now mining companies may explore 
these new finds, sinking shafts where 
drills have exposed promising deposits. 
But men and machinery are still lacking. 
No one knows how soon they will be 
available, but the best indications are 
that, with Canada’s war effort consider- 
ably reduced since the fall of Germany, 
the rush to the north may start within six 
months. Then stockholders will begin to 
learn how much of the Toronto gold 
boom has been based on fact—or fancy. 


Canada’s Own 


Through almost six years of war Can- 
ada’s own “silent service” has plowed the 
North Atlantic, guarding the lifeline to 
Great Britain and delivering the goods. 
Last week the Royal Canadian Navy told 
its share in the Battle of the Atlantic: 
Canadian warships escorted 25,343 mer- 
chant ships carrying 181,643,180 tons of 
cargo from North America, sinking 23 en- 
emy submarines and eight “probables.” 

The first convoy to sail from Halifax 
on Sept. 16, 1939, was escorted part way 
by two of the six destroyers owned by the 
RCN at the beginning of the war. From 
this small beginning grew a fleet of 254 
escort ships on the North Atlantic run: 
corvettes, destroyers, frigates, mineswee 
ers, and algerines. By the last nine months 
of the war they were escorting three out 
of every four convoys proceeding from 
North American-ports to Britain. 


Canadian Trends 


Luxuries: Serious shortages in textiles 
have forced Canadian manufacturers to 
concentrate on supplying essential gar- 
ments. Luxury garments will be off the 
market for twelve to eighteen months. 


Rubber Monopoly: Canada expects to 
produce at its government-owned syn- 
thetic-rubber plant at Sarnia, Ont.,. all 
the rubber the country will need after 
the war. 


Going Home: United States Army: 
personnel at air bases in Northern Cana- 
da will be posted back home this summer. 
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Argentina: Perén’s Dilemma 


Repression, arrests, alarums, and ex- 
cursions in general are often signs of 
weakness _ rather than strength in a 
government. Such signs were clearly 
evident in Argentina last week. _ 

—e was a two-way sroecwe on the 
Farrell-Perén regime: indirect pressure 
by the United States, illustrated by recent 
statements of Secretary of State Edward 
R. Stettinius Jr. and Ambassador Spruille 
Braden; direct pressure from disillusioned 
Argentines at home and in exile across 
the river in Montevideo. 

And in Buenos Aires the government 
was weakened by dissension within its 
ranks. Vice President Juan D. Perén, 
strong man of the combination, was 
fighting hard to retain his power. Most 
sectors of public opinion opposed him. 
Business and industry had against 
him from the start because of his radical 
social and economic policies. Labor, nev- 
er overenthusiastic, -was cooling off in 
spite of Péron’s assiduous wooing. The 
eneral public was either hostile or in- 
Sifferent. And Péron was having trouble 
with the army. 


Congress in Uniform: Argentines 
speak frequently of “congress” these days. 
They do not mean the elected legislature, 
which has not functioned for two years. 
Rather, they refer to the Campo de Mayo 
army garrison outside of Buenos Aires. 

Argentina still has a form of parlia- 
mentary government, local wits say, be- 
cause Cabinet ministers are frequently 
required to appear before the officers at 
Campo de Mayo to explain their actions 
and solicit support. 


Perén’s relations with the military. 


group have been growing steadily worse. 
The officers resent his obvious ambition 
to be elected President and his conse- 
quent effort to be all things to all voters. 
_ He won a round from the military in 


\ 


March when after hours of roaring and 
ow promising and threatening, he 
aded the officers to accept the 
eclaration of war against the Axis as the 
only way they could retain power. 


From the Frying Pan? He lost round 
two when the officers forced him to an- 
nounce that he would not be a candidate 
for President. He was saved from com- 
plete disaster at that time only by the 
intervention of Col. Filomeno Velazco, 
violently nationalistic chief of the national 
and Buenos Aires city police. (Velaz- 
co boasts that he controls 12,000. po- 
lice, organized on military lines, to off- 
set Campo de Mayo.) But Péron seemed 
to have escaped from the nationalistic 
officers only to put himself in the hands 
of the still more nationalistic Velazco. 

Some political wiseacres saw this as a 
sign of Perén’s a Others re- 
membered that he had been in tough 
spots before and that they had seemed 
to bring out all his political skill, 


Cuba: Motorized Meat 


The Cuban Government had a solution 
for the meat shortage that had been criti- 
eal for three months. Scores of motorized 
government-operated meat markets toured 
Havana, selling government-stam 
sacks: 2 pounds of first-grade meat, 2 of 
second-grade to a customer. 

But the government had _ reckoned 
without the city’s meat dealers. Butchers 
paraded down El Prado on their way to 
the Presidential Palace to protest the 
competition. Consumers shouted: “Down 
with the bandits!” and threw stones. 
When the paraders reached the palace a 
full-scale riot developed. A young street 
vendor was killed and several persons 
were injured. 

The incident climaxed severe food 
shortages which had plagued Havana. 
Even sugar, Cuba’s basic product, dis- 


Mexico: The‘Readers 

The preparatory stage of Mexico’s na- 
tional campaign against illiteracy ended 
on March 1. Now the second stage—the 
actual teaching of illiterates~is well un- 
der way. 

The i requires that every Mexican 
adult over 18 and under 60 who can 
read and write must teach one illiterate. 

The teaching job is not always easy. 
Lorenzo Ponce of Mexico City has a 
class of men between 19 and 50 who 
meet enthusiastically for an hour a day. 
Recently he drew the numbers from one 
to ten on the blackboard and asked one 
of his pupils where number one was. 
“Teacher,” said the student, “number one 
is on the comer of Lago Sirahuen’ and 
Laguna de Terminos.” (This is the site 
of Numero no, a bar frequented by the 
students after class. ) 

The government has learned that, in 
at least one place, illiteracy is not as bad 
as they had feared. The official illiteracy 
rate in the ancient village of Mocorito is 
59 per cent. When officials arrived there 
they found a shortage of drinking water, 
no public transportation, and no sanitary 
facilities. But there was only one person 
in the village who could not read. He was 
a’ newcomer, not a native, the townspeo- 

le hastened to announce. And he would 
ave to learn to read quickly or move 
elsewhere. Blandly ignoring the town’s 
other shortcomings, they added: “Every- 
one in Mocorito knows fics to read, and 
we don’t want to lose our fame as a 


progressive community.” 
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‘Down With the Bandits!’: Cuban meat lovers riot as Havana butchers parade to protest goycrasnent meat ‘sales *~*: 























HE average Seattle family of three has 

$1,350 cash in savings. They own $1,000 in 
“E” war bonds. Their spendable income is 
recognized by authorities as far above the 
national average. More than half the homes in 
Seattle are owned by the families who live in 
them! Many new homes soon will be built. 
These are just a few of the many important 
reasons why Seattle is a solid market with a 
solid future. The Seattle Times is the preferred 
newspaper in 7 out of 10 Seattle homes! 


HOW SEATTLE COMPARES 





cogee War 
Bonds 
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Seattle $275 $209 | $2,251 





Boston 300 294 1,486 





St. Lovis 245 293 1,702 

















Cincinnati 152 201 1,850 





SOURCE: Chambers of Commerce; Sales Management. 


MANUFACTURERS: Attention! Scores of 
producers of branded articles are now enter- 
ing the Seattle market; many who are not yet 
in civilian production are now making con- 
nections here. They find it easy to establish 
themselves quickly, firmly and economically. 
Bomber and ship production and ship repair 
will continue at accelerated pace in Seattle 
until Japan is defeated. Employment and in- 
come will remain high. Goods are scarce. Now 
is the time to act! 


HEAD AND SHOULDERS ABOVE ALL OTHER SEATTLE PAPERO, 


fepresented by O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. © NEW YORK + DETROIT © CHICAGO © SAN FRANCISCO © LOS ANGELES 
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Ford Has a New Driving Force: 
He’s Energetic, Young Henry Il 


Edsel’s Son Is Learning 
to Fill His Grandfather's Shoes 
in the Motor-Car Business 


A forceful youngster is challenging 
General Motors, Chrysler, and all the in- 
dependent automobile companies. From 
coast to coast two weeks ago, he splashed 
pictures of a handmade version of the 
new Ford car. Plainly, Henry Ford II, 
the husky kingpin of the $1,000,000,000 
family business, intends to lick material 


shortages and be the first to mass-produce « 


automobiles after the government go- 
ahead becomes effective on July 1. And 
_ when the sky is the limit after the war, 
Ford gave Newsweex’s Detroit corre- 
spondent to understand last week, he in- 
tends to make and sell more cars than 
anyone else. 


An Autocrat Rests: Pushing Ford 
back to the top of the automotive heap, 
from which it slipped in the early 1930s, 
might seem to be the crowning ambition 
and responsibility of the elder Henry 
Ford, who again is president of the Ford 
Motor Co., following the death of his son, 
Edsel, in 1943. But the elder Ford,:- now 
81, instead began to coach Henry II im- 
mediately after Edsel’s death, and to 
give him more and more responsibility. A 


International 
Ford II aims to win the new-carrace... 


year ago Henry the elder made his 
grandson executive vice president, ©. 

For a while the elder Ford remained 
active in the business he founded. He 
continued his Thursday after-luncheon 
conferences at his favorite haunt, the en- 
gineering laboratory of the River Rouge 
a But because Ford dislikes regu: 
arity for regularity’s sake, he cancek 
the meetings frequently. Last winter he 
rested on his Georgia plantation. A 
plague of sand fleas drove him back to 
Detroit, where he was ill for a short time. 
Since then, he has visited the Rouge 
plant only occasionally. He is now plan- 
ning a long-summer vacation. 

All this has left 28-year-old Henry II 
more or less on his own. Already the ef- 
fect is noticeable in the Ford industrial 
empire and its capital at River Rouge. 
Old-timers are perking up at*the brighter 
atmosphere. An iron-willed individualist, 
Ford senior would tolergte only one in- 
dividuality—his ‘own. His longtime pro- 


duction genius, Charles E. Sorensen, like- . 


wise was regarded as an autocrat. Lesser 
Fordlings stepped lightly and fearfully in 
an air of hus intrigue. 

To show how they used to feel, veteran 
Ford employes chuckle over a legend of 
the old days. Once while Henry was 
away on a jaunt to Europe, the tale goes, 
Edsel decided to experiment with a new 
six-cylinder engine. Henry returned un- 
expectedly, found: the motor purring on 
a test block’ and demanded: “What’s 
that?” A workman explained. Then Henry 
seized a steel maul and swung it down 
again and again until the engine’ was 
smashed. “Now,” he said, “when I want 
a six, I'll tell you.” : 


The Ministers of Henry II: But Henry 
II vows he never heard his grandfather 
say a harsh word to anyone. With a 
smile he also confesses that he is just a 
young man “still learning the job.” There- 


- BUSINESS * LABOR * AGRICULTURE * AVIATION ©. Eorcas po hand gaan for almost a gon- 
: an 3 "Rausch - 


. J. -Craig,. treasurer; Ray 
M. I. Bricker, production 
bosses, J. R. Davis, sales and advertising 
chief, and Russell H. McCarroll, execu- 
tive engineer. The impending shutdown 
of the Willow Run bomber plant has 
brought Bricker back to the Rouge. At a 
cabinet meeting two weeks ago, the pro- 
duction organization. was split up. with 
23 divisions going to Bricker and 29 to 
Rausch. Charles E. Sorensen, their prede- 
cessor, left Ford last spring and joined 
Willys-Overland. ° Me te 


The Genius and the Mother: The 
rapid rise of McCarroll has caught the eye 
of students of Fordiana. He is widely 
considered the top materials man in, the 
industry. After more than 30 years with 
the Ford company, the pint-sized metal- 
lurgist and chemical-engineer now. has 
been placed in charge of engineering, re- 
search, and design. His laboratories ‘for- 
mulate and control the manufacturing 
processes in foundries; steel mills, and 
other shops that prepare materials for 
fabrication. McCarroll supplies all the 
engineering and_ technic ius, the 
kind of genius in which Ford otherwise 
might be found wanting. 

As for the role of Mrs. Edsel Ford in 
company affairs, Henry II explains that 
his mother confines her interest to the 
“broader phases” and takes.no part in 
actual management except to‘attend oc- 
casional board meetings. She belongs to 
the Hudson family, owners of the mam- 


moth J..L. Hudson Co. department store 


in Detroit. Since the death 
band, her influence ‘on ‘Ford 


~her hus- 
otor Co. 


‘policy has gained in stature. 


Her two younger sons, William and 
Benson, are expected to enter the com- 
pany when their tours of duty’ in the 


fore, he has shied away from rigid dis- “ 


cipline. He credits each executive with 
knowing his work and gives him a free 
hand. An executive can’t do his best, 
Ford feels, unless he has full opportunity 
to work out his own problems within the 


bounds of company policy. When major 


questions arise, they go before a “cabi- 
net Conference” of about fifteen officials 
who meet every other Thursday. If a 


junior, exécutive comes up with a bright 


‘idea, he gets a full hearing. 


Py 
> 


. Outsiders have no more than a nebu- 
lous understanding of the Ford execu- 


tive setup. Automen think the inner coun- ‘ 


cil includes H.:ryH. Bennett, the elder 





“Unforeseen events . . . 


SOME THINGS can’t be stopped. The 
destruction that follows a tornado. 
The flood that follows a tidal wave. 
The sharp upsurge in crime that his- 
tory shows inevitably follows every 
war. Crime of all kinds... including 
employee dishonesty. 

Thousands of businessmen already 
have taken steps to meet this threat, 
by safeguarding themselves with in- 


io 


ere 


need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


YOU CAN’T 


surance protection against financial 
loss from employee dishonesty now 
and in the unsettled days ahead. 

Your Maryland agent or broker can 
obtain for you, immediately, this pro- 
tection against losses due to dishon- 
esty of any of your employees, new or 
old, regardless of the job they fill. 

This insurance—available to all 
employers, large and small—can be 


STOP IT 


had at surprisingly moderate cost. 
Securing it is a common sense measure 
of the businessman who understands 
history's habit of repeating itself. 
Maryland Casualty Company, Balti- 
more 3, Md. 


. | | 
Buy insurance and surety bonds from a 


local agent or broker. He best knows your . 
needs. He assists when a claim arises. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, jndestting and the bests, shiiegh 10,000 agents and brokers. 









Warnes 


NO PLACE 


WIRE ROME | 





War's the fellow on the hospital 
ship thinking about? 


Home! Trying to remember how it 
feels to be cutting the grass, having 
waffles on Sunday morning, holding 
his wife’s coat for her. Wondering 
what little Bill looks like now, three 


inches taller and big enough for a_ 


tricycle. / 

There are millions of this fellow 
coming back after the war. All their 
dreams and all their spending will 
be for their families—their homes. 


And since Better Homes & Gardens 
is built around families in homes, 
there’s no place like it to sell every- 
thing that goes into homes. 
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armed forces are done, perhaps choosing 
their own assignments. 

Young Ford is usually informal. In his 
office he likes to put his feet on the desk, 
lean back in his 
across his vest, just as his grandfather 
did. At a recent cocktail party for Chi- 
cago newspapermen, he strolled about 
the room putting out his hand and ex- 
plaining: “My name is Ford.” 


New $5 Day A-coming? Labor doesn’t 
worry Henry II. “I think we can work out 
our postwar problems together and ami- 
cably,” he says. “The majority of union 
men are reasonable and anxious to co- 
Gperate for our mutual good.” He 
chuckles at mention of his sociology ma- 
jor at Yale University: “So far, I haven't 


been able to reconcile academic and. 


practical sociology.” 


Some Detroiters note a polite excep- - 


tion. Young Henry, they say, is sure to 
come out with some new departure in 
social engineering as radical as his grand- 
father’s $5 day was, 30 years ago. 

But Ford is rapidly mastering the prob- 
lem at hand—to make and sell cars. To 
the limited extent that war production 
permits, he is concentrating on the 1946 
models, which are improved 1942s. And 
ready for later production are new and 
sharply differentiated Fords, Mercuries, 
and Lincolns, the real postwar types. 

Ford won't discuss the new cars in de- 
tail except to say that they have automatic 
transmissions, new spring and brake de- 
vices, and many war-proved materials. He 
doubts that the proposed light Ford will 
use the much-discussed 5-cylinder en- 
gine. “It’s an amazingly efficient motor, 
though,” he says. “We have a lot of cars 
and motors in the laboratories, and most 
of them are five years away.” 

As part of his postwar strategy, Ford is 
adopting a drastically new sales policy 
whereby each dealer will handle only 
one of the three company cars. In this 
respect he- cheerfully admits copying 
General Motors’ setup. He also confesses 
to setting ultra-high sales quotas for the 
time when government controls on pro- 
duction are removed. “But then,” he grins 
suddenly, “if every automobile maker 
reached his postwar goal, there wouldn’t 
be enough capacity in the country to pro- 
duce the cars.” 


Clear the Rails: 


For the first time, the Office of Defense 
Transportation last week began to doubt 


|, that it could keep war goods rolling on 


schedule without drastic new restrictions 
on civilian travel. 

If new restrictions are needed, Presi- 
dent Truman said, they will be applied. 
Meanwhile, he hoped nonessential trav- 
elers would stay at home. 

The job set for the railroads: to move 
men and equipment to the Pacific ports in 
the next ten months on the same scale that 
men and equipment moved to the Atlantic 
between Pearl Harbor and V-E Day. 
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Coalless Europe 


The world needs 100,000,000 tons of 
coal. Nowhere does this shortage—the 
most critical of any mineral—hurt more 
than in liberated Europe, which must have 
coal to restore its normal way of life. Yet 
the mines of Northwestern Europe are pro- 
ducing only a fraction of their capacity. 

In explaining the gravity of the coal 
outlook last week, Daggett Howard, a 
young New York lawyer who served as 
administrative executive of the recent 
Rosenman survey of liberated countries 
(NEwswEEK, May 14), emphasized its 
potential effect. When he visited Paris, 





: Acme 
A coalless Parisian pokes for charcoal 


the girls’ legs still looked bluish and mot- 
tled from chilblains during the winter. The 
suffering and unrest that would develop in 
Western Europe during eighteen more 
coalless months, he warned, might leave 
the people in a mood for another Hitler. 

Not only. personal comfort but indus- 
trial recovery in Europe depends on an 
adequate supply of coal, Howard said. 
But mine operators in France, Holland, 
and Belgium are plagued by the same 


* shortages—machinery (which the Ger- 


mans stole or allowed to deteriorate), 
skilled miners (who were put in German 
pits), and timber for propping up mine 
shafts. Production in France has recov- 
ered to only 56 per cent of normal, in 
Holland, to 28 per cent, and in Belgium, 
to 43 per cent. To supplement their own 
output, the liberated countries could use 
coal imports of 50,000,000 tons during 
the next year. 


Shall Germans Dig? Britain and the 
United States, the two likeliest sources, 
can spare neither the coal nor the ships 
to carry it. This leaves Germany, the 
world’s second largest producer before 
the war. Now its slaves have walked out, 
causing production in the Saar, Aachen, 
Ruhr, and Cologne fields to drop to about 
5 per cent of normal. By feeding and 
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clothing German miners and forcing thera 
to dig, the liberated people could obtain 
considerable help. 

The Western Allies will decide shortly 
whether to restore German production. 
This week C. J. Potter, Deputy Solid 
Fuels Administrator for the United States, 
is returning from a firsthand investiga- 
tion of the whole European situation. He 


will report to the Combined Production . 


and Resources Board of Britain, Canada, 
and the United States. 


Half Through the Woods 


The United States went halfway last 
week toward becoming the first nation to 
approve the Bretton Woods monetary 
pact. By a vote of 345 to 18, the House 


of Representatives authorized participa-° 


tion in the $8,800,000,000 International 
Monetary Fund and the $9,100,000,000 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. Similar action appears 
likely in the Senate. 

President Truman said the House vote 
showed. that Congress had accepted the 
principle of international ration. 
This was the chief argument that. sup- 
porters of the Bretton Woods agreement, 
marshaled by Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau Jr., had wielded to 
beat down the opposition that arose im- 
mediately after the pact was drawn up 
last summer by 44 countries. 


For all their criticism of the monetary — 


pact as “another WPA,” opponents won 
no changes in the agreement itself and 
only minor changes in the enabling legis- 
lation. 

The House bill provided that (1) the 


same governor would represent the - 


United States on the fund and bank; (2) 
the governor would try to have the a 
ment interpreted to limit the to 
temporary currency-stabilization loans; 
(8) the governor would seek to clarify 
the bank’s power to extend long-term 
credits for rehabilitation and_stabiliza- 
tion; and (4) a new national advisory 
council would guia the American gov- 
ernor and coordinate all foreign financial 
transactions. 


The Wage Paradox 


Powerful elements of union labor and 
other socially minded groups were ob- 
serving Fight Inflation Week from June 


10 to 17. Paradoxically, the CIO, the © 


AFL, and the Railroad Brotherhoods were 
generating new pressure behind their de- 
mand for a 20 per cent boost in hourly 
wages. 

On the wage issue, Philip Murray of 
the CIO and William Green of the AFL 
went to the White House last week with 
these arguments:. 

@ War-production cutbacks have re- 
duced labor’s earning power by eliminat- 
ing overtime pay. 

@ Higher prices have reduced labor's 
buying power. 

€ Unless labor can maintain a high rate 





| Introducing the 


new “MAGIC” that’s needed 


in stock control! 


Simplification of stock control is im- 
perative today. 


The transition from operation 
under war conditions to the competi- 
tive’ realities of peacetime will re- 
quire that supplies be maintained 
in balance at levels consistent with 
usage. Operating costs, too, must 
be pared to the bone. 

The old barriers to these objectives 
have been cleared away! “Systems” 
Technicians have perfected a new kinJ 
of Kardex visible control that brings 
unheard of simplicity...speed ... ac- 
curacy to the management of stocks. 

The “‘magic element” is an Auto- 
matic Computing Insert. Used with 


- our exclusive Graph-A-Matic signal 


control, this eliminates all need of 
computation in visibly charting new 
balances and interpreting them. Act- 
ual numerical balances are shown 
graphically on Kardex Visible Mar- 
gins with the reorder point of all 
items, régardless of-_usage, in uni- 
form reference position. Without an- 
alysis, Graph-A-Matic flashes when 


. each item shoald be reordered, when 


follow-up should be instigated and 
when overstocks threaten. 

This system has already produced 
extraordinary results for many prom- 


inent companies. It provides simple, 
complete and positive conirol—the 
means of combining high turnover 
with ability to maintain satisfactory 
delivery schedules. It saves clerical 
costs and more important, the many 
executive hours ordinarily required 
for “analysis’’. 


FOR FULL DETAILS ask our nearest 
Branch Office for MC No. 708. This 
system can be applied to many 
types of existing records. 


KARDEX GRAPH-A-MATIC 
Analyzes Stock Conditions . 
for VISUAL Control ! 





Signals over numeric balance indicate 
exact stock status. If the rate of usage 
changes, “Reorder Scale” is adjusted 
by merely refolding the paper insert. 








SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 


COPYRIGHT 1946, REMINGTON RAND ING. 
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Two views of higher wages: Bridge 


0. varning and spending, unemployment 
will become dangerous. : 

President Truman’s answer: Wages 
will not be boosted beyond the Little 
- Steel formula (15 per cent above Jan- 
uary 1941) at this time. From this, labor 
inferred that higher hourly wages would 
be granted as soon as, unemployment be- 
comes critical (see Washington Trends) 
or as soon as the War Labor Board finds 
that the high cost of living can justify re- 
vision of the Little Steel formula. 


Having the Cake . . . Organized labor 
rationalized its seemingly contradictory 
stand for lower prices and higher wages 
in the editorial line taken in last week’s 
CIO News: 

“It may seem at first a curious para- 
dox that at the very time when CIO has 
to fight a serious deflationary trend, so 
far as wages are concerned, it has also 
to join the fight against the gravest dan- 
ger of inflation in prices. 

“But actually these two fights are one. 
They are a continuation of CIO's :long 
campaign for a stable and balanced econ- 
omy to win the war and win the peace 
. . » The CIO is having to demand a 20 
per cent increase in basic wage rates to 
maintain purchasing power and to restore 
the prewar relationships between wages, 
prices, and productivity.” 

Businessmen were quick to disagree, 
arguing that wages and prices are so in- 
terrelated they rise and fall together. 


. . - And Eating It: The consuming 
public, having a common interest in keep- 
ing down the cost of food, clothing, and 
shelter, could find no promise of relief 
from the high cost of living in the course 
of Fight Inflation Week. 

Contradicting the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index, frequently cited by the 
Office of Price A ministration to show 
that living costs }; \e advanced only 2.2 

















to prosperity or key to inflation? 


per cent in the last two years, the De- 
artment of Commerce reported in its pub- 
lication, Survey of Current Business, that: 
@ Consumer buying in the first three 
months of 1945 increased 11 per cent 
above the 1944 rate. 
@ Production of civilian goods had not 
increased, and inventories of consumer 
goods have decreased only a little, sug- 
gesting, that far fewer goods at far higher 
prices have been sold this year. 

The implication of the Department of 
Commerce price study was plain: Con- 
sumer goods prices advanced at least 11 
per cent in the last year. 


Significance -———— 


At issue in organized labor’s demand 
for 20 per cent more pay are the incomes 
of about 13,750,000 union members. And, 
like other vested interests, organized la- 
bor wants a high price for what it has 
to sell (services) and a low price for 
what it has to buy. 

When the Little Steel formula is re- 
vised, as it surely will be, the concession 
probably won’t be as much as 20 per 
cent; a 10 per cent bargain is more like- 
ly. To justify such action, the Truman 
Administration may reason that unem- 
ployment is a deflationary factor that 
must be dealt with. 

Existing price trends, leaving out un- 
knowns like political decisions and the 
length of the war, can be noted in terms 
of a few fundamentals: 

Waces: The President is committed 
to a long-term policy of higher wages. 

Foop: Weather and crop conditions 
are not too favorable (again see Wash- 
ington Trends). Short crops will mean 
higher food prices. 

CxiorHinc: Heavy military buying is 
the main factor in the’ present shortage 
and rising prices. Three months after 
military buyers stop dominating the mar- 
ket, the civilian clothing supply will im- 


., June 18, 1045 


rove, and prices should go down in re- 
tion to other commodities. 

SHELTER: Rent control has been the 

OPA’s most effective operation. Any re- 


. laxing of that control would send rents 


up. New construction won't catch up 
with the accumulated demand inside the 
next two years. 

All this adds up to a short-term out- 
look for continued high cost of living, 
but not an immediate danger of un- 
controlled inflation. 


New Jobs for Three 


President Truman announced three ap- 
pointments of major importance to th 
business world last week: 

@.Lt. Paul M. Herzog, 39, of New York, 
will succeed H. A. Millis as chairman of 
the National Labor Relations Board. Her- 
zog, one of the original labor-relations 
brain trusters, later served as chairman 
of the New York State Labor Relations 
Board. Since March 1944 he has been in 
Navy labor relations in Washington. 

@ Dr. John B. Hutson, 55, of Kentucky, 
will take the place of Grover B. Hill as 
Under Secretary of Agriculture. With the 
Department of Agriculture since 1924, 
but often on loan to other agencies, Hut- 
son since last year has been deputy di- 
rector of agriculture for the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. 

@ W. Stuart Symington, 48, of St. Louis, 
will replace former Sen. Guy M. Gillette 
as chairman of the Surplus Property 
Board. The seventh St. Louisan among 
President Truman’s appointees, Syming- 
ton has been president of the Emerson 
Electric Manufacturing Co. since 1938. 
The President was first impressed with 
his organizing and Jabor-relations talents 
while on a Truman-committee visit to the 
Emerson plant three years ago. 


Week in Business 


Gasoline—The Little Inch pipeline has 
begun carrying gasoline and other petro- 
leum products for civilian use from Texas 
to the Atlantic Coast. 

Rail Stocks—News that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had upheld Al- 
leghany Corp. control of Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Nickel Plate, and Pere Marquette 
sent railroad shares soaring to the high- 
est levels since 1937. 

Grain Cars—Kansas City reported that 
the shortage of boxcars will leave much 
of the 1945 Kansas wheat crop—about 
200,000,000 bushels—on the ground for 
several months. 

Definition—The Supreme Court of the 
United States probably will have to de- 
fine the word “production.” Federal Dis- 
trict Judge Philip L. Sullivan, when he 
held the Army seizure of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. mail order properties was un- 
constitutional, had ruled that Ward’s dis- 
tribution was no part of war production, 
therefore not subject to seizure. The Fed- 
eral Circuit Court of Appeals on June 8 
reversed Jude Sullivan. 
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Tomorrow, Joe, well have this speed 
and cushions too ! 


REAMING of the plane you'll travel in tomorrow, 

soldier? Cruising up to five miles a minute, sound- 
proofed, air-conditioned, smartly decorated, with the 
softest seats known to the anatomy of man... anda 
good-looking stewardess to serve you piping hot meals 
when you're hungry! 


The Airlines will be ready with the planes and the 
service and the speed you'll need when it’s all over and 
you're back on the job, hustling yourself a career out of 
the opportunities which await you. 


Already the nation’s Airlines ate winning the wartime 
struggle to provide enough passenger capacity for all 
who must get there the fastest way. And nearer comes 
the day when, with larger planes and expanded schedules, 
they will fulfill the demand of millions for the speed, 


economy and comfort of travel by air and for the swift 
handling of cargo and mail. 


As any serviceman can tell you, air transportation is a 
mighty important thing to America. Never, in time of 
war, has a nation been so favored with a weapon ready- 
forged to meet its enemies. Never, in time of peace, 
could a nation find so ready at hand so powerful and 
efficient a tool of reconstruction. 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 

early if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery 

by dispatching shipments as soon as they're ready. Ait Transport 

Assn., 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 
» » 

This advertisement is sponsored by the nation's airlines 

and leading manufacturers in the aviation industry 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


THE WORLD 


ON AER TRANSPORT 
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Interview with a War Correspondent 


3tm: If my editor could see me now, he’d 


write a sweet caption to this scene: 
FAMOUS WAR CORRESPONDENT 
LOAFS WHILE BATTLES RAGE. 


Listen . . . now that you’re home, 
you’re entitled to forget the head- 
lines and deadlines for a while. 


That’s just it...anyone who has 
seen the war can’t forget it. I know 
people here at home have done a lot 
to help win the war, but if they’d 
felt the war for even a minute, 
they’d do even more. 


Like what, Jim? 


Well, they’d dig down deep and 
buy that extra War Bond. They'd 
donate blood to the Red Cross reg- 
ularly. They'd help keep prices 
down by buying only what they 


BILL: 


really need. They'd bunt for that 
mighty important war job. They’d 
...oh, well, I didn’t mean to gripe. 


I guess a lot of us are inclined to get 
a little tired of the war. If we'd sac- 
rifice more, we'd appreciate more 
keenly the pleasures we still have. 


You can say that again! I know Ill 
never take enjoyment like this for 
granted any more—a swim in clean 
water ...a few quiet, unhurried 
moments ... a fine highball. 


This Kinsey ¢#s smooth, isn’t it? Nice 
and mellow ...a grand drink. 


Sure is. You know, I don’t think the 
boys begrudge good living to us at 
home. But they’d like to feel that 
everybody is giving that extra ounce 
of effort. 


BILL: Well, here’s hoping everybody puts 


in that extra effort . . . so the boys 
can get home sooner and enjoy the 
good things they’ve missed. 


3tMs: Il drink to that! 


KINSEY 


the unhurried 


WHISKEY 


Blended with “know-how”’ since 1892 


Blended Whiskey * 86.8 Proof * 65% Grain Neutral Spirits « Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 
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President Truman recently said, 
in speaking of the OPA, that “irre- 
sponsible criticism should not be per- 
mitted to break down the confidence 
of the people in an essential wartime 
program and a hard-working wartime 
agency.” That’s fair enough, indeed, 
but let’s look at some of the facts. 
’ They properly fall into three 


Is There Anything Good About the OPA? 


by RALPH ROBEY 


sheer fiction. As one person who warks 
in this field explains: “I have two little 
girls for whom I used to buy play 
dresses at from 98 cents to $1.49. That 
type of'dress no longer is available, 
and I now have to pay from $1.98 to 
$2.49. But the stores say that if the 
had the cheaper models they stil 
would’ sell them for 98 cents 





broad categories. ~ 


1—Has the OPA stabilized 
the cost of living? Accord- 
ing to the figures constantly 
thrown at the American 
public by OPA spokesmen 
and defenders, the cost of 
living has gone up only 2.2 
per cent during the past two . 
years. If that were true, it 
really would be a remark- 
able job of stabilization. But 
of course this is not true—not within 
gunshot of being true. ° 
' This claim of successful stabiliza- 
. tion is based upon the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index of the cost of 
living, which is a statistical fraud.-In 
the first place, it is technically set up 
in such a way that it has no discernible 
relation to the income and expendi- 





United States today. 

Second, the index makes little or no 
allowance for deterioration in the 
quality of goods: Oswald Knauth, for- 
mer president of the Associated Dry 
Goods Co. and a recognized expert in 
this field, estimated as long ago as 
October 1943 that the deterioration 
in consumer goods amounted to “be- 
tween 15 and 20 per cent,” and in 
some’ lines “around 30 per cent.” 
Since then the quality of goods has 
continued to go a , probably at an 
accelerated rate. What the average 
amounts to today is an open question, 
but certainly it is significant, and it 
all represents just that much of an in- 
crease in prices—an increase not re- 
flected in the index. 

Third, the index does not include 
-black-market prices. It is easy to un- 
derstand why a government agency 
would refuse to recognize such prices, 
but at the same time, when black 
markets are as rampant as they are in 
this country today, it is statistical non- 


claim that the index correctly reflects 
the’ actual situation. 

Finally, and perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, the index fails to recognize 
that many of the prices it uses are 
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tures of the average family in the’ 


sense to omit such prices and then 


to $1.49. So those prices are 
carried in the index, even 
though nothing at these 
prices is available.” In other 
words it is like the old saw 
—if we had some ham, we 
would have some ham and 
eggs, if we had some eggs. 

2—Have OPA policies 
tended to alleviate or ag- 
gravate shortages? Beyond 
any question OPA poli- 
cies have aggravated shortages. The 
evidence on this is so overwhelming 
that there isn’t any room for argu- 
ment. Granted its intentions may have 
been , but the OPA, probably 


_ more ig an "any other single factor, is 
_responsible for the present food short- 


age in this country, for the lack of 
low-priced dresses. and work clothes, 
and for the shoddy materials and 
goods being offered as “substitutes.” 
The OPA, thus, probably more than 
any other single factor, must accept re- 
sponsibility for the disgraceful extent 
of black markets. And it does no good 
for it to keep telling the American peo- 
ple that if they would stop buying in 
the black markets, such markets would 
disappear. When it is a choice be- 
tween buying in a black market and 
going hungry, people are going to 
patronize the black market. 

3—Will continuation of OPA policies 
protect us against inflation in the post- 
war period? They definitely will not. 
If we are to be protected against in- 
flation we must have production. OPA 
policies, as explained here in earlier 
columns, could scarcely be better de- 
signed to hinder and restrict produc- 
tion in the reconversion period 


Is there anything good about the 
OPA? Yes, it has done a good job in 
holding down house rents and in sta- 
bilizing the prices of basic commodi- 
ties. For this it deserves credit, but 
when one goes beyond these fields 
there is little favorable that can be 
said for the OPA, and certainly noth- 
ing which justifies the present claim 
that it has been our economic savior. 
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WALL STREET 


Automotive Industry: 
Waiting for the Green Light 


Uncertain about many of its post- 
war problems, the automotive industry 
is sure of one thing—the American 
public will want cars, cars and more 
cars as fast as they can be rolled off 
production lines. 

In fact, the automotive industry to- 
day is a rushing giant with someplace 
to go. Still jammed with war work, it 
is only too conscious that the green 
light for civilian production may flash 
at any moment: already has been 
authorized by the W.P.B. to place or- 
ders for $50 million worth of machine 
tools, to spend $35 million for plant 





readjustment and $40 million for re-— 


habilitation of existing equipment. 











‘ Motors—1945: Cars, Cars and more fees 


However, the question many, both in 
the industry and out of it, are asking 
is: Who will get what proportion of the 
business? Because the answer to this 
and other thorny questions is of im- 
portance—not only to the industry— 
but to thousands of present and pro- 
spective investors, the nationwide in- 
vestment firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane has published a full- 
length survey of the motor companies. 
Based on extensive field investigation 
and careful research, ““Motors—1945” 
indicates that even if the “indepen- 
dents” are unable to obtain more than 
their average percentage of business af- 
ter the war (the “big three” had, 
nearly 90% of the pre-war market) 
they will still not starve for business on 
the basis of indicated pent-up demand. 


In addition, “Motors—1945” con- 
tains analyses df 10 automobile leaders 
and 18 accessory companies, gives both 
favorable and unfavorable aspects of 
the industry as a whole. “Motors— 
1945”* is, undoubtedly, one of the 
most valuable studies offered to inves- 
tors by ML, P, F &B in recent years. 

“Your copy of “Motors—1945” ‘will be sent with- 
out cost or obligation. Address your juest to 


Merrill Lynch, “e7 ’ i & Beane, 70 Pine 
Street, New York 5, 
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The Barkers, Jess and Susan, plus two . 


Doubles: In Hollywood, Calif., Txmo- 
THY and Grecory, twin sons of SusAN 
HaywarbD, movie actress, and JEss BARK- 
ER, actor, posed for their first publicity 
pictures with, their parents. The twins 
are 14 weeks old. 


Never Again: Near Kristiansand, Nor- 
way, KirsTtEN Ft acstap, Metropolitan 
-Opera soprano, said she would never sing 
in Norway again and that she would like 
to live permanently in the United States. 
Although she has denied all charges of 
disloyalty, Mme. Flagstad has not been 
popular in Norway since she went back 
there during the Nazi occupation. Her 
husband, Henry Johansen, a member of 
Vidkun Quisling’s National Samling party, 
has been arrested for profiteering. 


Big Day: In Washington, D.C., GEN. 
Georce C. MARSHALL, Army Chief of 
Staff, took his grandson, Jimmie Winn, 3, 
to the circus opening. Jimmie shook hands 
with the famous clown, Emmett Kelly. 
With the general were Lt. Col. H. M 
Pasco and his son, Junior. 





Aeaoeh jated 
Marshall's grandson meets a clown 


. 


Birthday: THomMas Mann, self-exiled 
German author and Nobel Prize winner, 
70, June 6. 


Merit: In Rome, Sct. BitL MAULDIN, 
Pulitzer Prize cartoonist, was awarded 
the Legion of ‘Merit on the eve of his 
departure for home. He recently changed 
the title of his daily drawing in the Army 
newspaper Stars and Stripes from “Up 
Front” to “Sweatin’ It Out.” 


Saved: In Eddyville, Ky., Tuomas H. 
RoBInson Jr., 37, kidnapper of Mrs. Alice 
Speed Stoll, was saved from the electric 
chair by a last-minute reprieve from 
President Truman. Earlier the President 
had refused to intervene; it was reported 
that Sen. A. B. (Happy) Chandler of 
Kentucky was largely responsible for his 
reversal. Attorney General Biddle had 
recommended clemency too, calling the 
death sentence “unduly severe.” Robin- 
son’s second trial, which he won while 
serving a life term for the kidnapping, 
resulted in the death sentence. Now he 
goes back to Alcatraz for life. 


Countercharge: In San Francisco, Mrs. 
AGNEs BripcEs, wife of Harry BRIDGES, 
West Coast labor leader, filed a divorce 
cross complaint. She charged Bridges 
with being the father of a child born two 
years ago to a New York night-club 
dancer, identified by Mrs. Bridges’s attor- 
ney as Nancy Feinstein Beredice, “also 
known as Nancy Fenton,” divorced wife 
of a Brazilian artist. Bridges filed suit for 
divorce last December, charging cruelty. 


Ride: A Western sheriff had the ride of 
his life recently on a Japanese bomb bal- 
loon. Having grabbed it, he was unable 
to let go for 55 minutes of hedgehopping. 
F inally, he hitched the balloon to a tree. 

“I was plumb tuckered out,” he said later. 
“Felt like I was in the middle of a night- 
mare.” 


Homeward: After four years of active 
duty at sea, Lt. Compr. FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT Jr., third son of the late Presi- 
dent, arrived at Guam en route home. 
Roosevelt, who participated in the land- 
ings at Luzon, Iwo Jima, and Okinawa, 
will attend the Naval War College at 
Newport, R. I. After 78 days of battle on 
Okinawa, he said: “An awful lot of boys 
out here would like to go home.” 


Married: MME. DrvE TaRrTIERE (Doro- 
thy Blackman), former American actress 
who worked with the underground in 
France to rescue Allied fliers (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 19), and GEOFFREY PARSONS 
Jr., editor of the Paris edition of The New 
York Herald Tribune; in Paris, June 6. 
James Aucustus Cooper, 101, tree 
trimmer, and Mrs. JuLiIa WESTPATET, 62, 
widowed waitress; in Racine, Wis., June 
9. Cooper insisted that Mrs. Westpatet 





Cooper and bride: Life begins at 101 


quit her job. Twice a widower, he attrib- 
utes his longevity to “good living and 
good women.” “My father lived to be 107 
and my grandfather to 115,” he boasted. 
“Pop’s full of the dickens most of the 
time,” Mrs. Westpatet commented. 

WALDA WINCHELL, 18, daughter of 
the columnist Walter Winchell, and Wi1L- 
LIAM LAWLEsS, 29, discharged Army ser- 
geant and Boston art student; in West 
New York, N. J., June 5. Miss Winchell, 
who is playing under her stage name, 
Toni Eden, in the Broadway play “Dark 
of the Moon,” telephoned her father three 
days later to say she would seek an an- 
nulment. “After a heart-to-heart talk we 
decided to call it off,” she said. 

Jinx FALKENBURG, movie starlet, 26, 
and Lr. Cou. J. REAGAN (TEX) McCrary, 
34, in New York, Sunday, after a four- 
year courtship. Jinx flew East last week 
from Hollywood for the wedding. She 
will go on to Europe for the USO. 





Associated Press 
Jina says “yes” long distance 




















I: a lump in the throat—a first sign of 
home to many a returning homesick 
soldier and sailor. A weather-beaten, storm- 


tossed marking buoy with a faint bit of 


America in the background, and around it 
the only friends it meets—the gulls. 

These buoys are the beckoning, welcom- 
ing candles in America’s front windows. 
And they’ve got to be dependable. In snow, 
or ice, or sleet, or raging hurricane their 
little signal light must tell the truth. The 
glass mustn’t break. The signal must be 
strong and distinct. : 

Years ago in bad weather, and over long 
distances, signal colors were uncertain and 
hazy. But such problems were ironed out 
when Corning research helped establish a 


standard color system. Today many buoy 
lights, railroad, airplane, and highway signal 
lenses, are furnished by Corning. They give 
clear unmistakable signals as far as your eye 
can see in almost any weather. 


Signal lenses are just a few of the more 
than 30,000 items Corning makes, many of 
them for our armed forces. When a fighter 
plane jettisons an empty “belly tank” over 
enemy territory, glass connections furnished 
by Corning effect a quick release. When a 
destroyer drops a depth bomb on a hidden 
Jap sub, it may have located it through de- 
tector tubes fashioned by Corning 
glass-workers. When a jeep gets a 
new headlight, it may be an all-glass 


job off a Corning machine! 


We're deep in war these days at Corning. 
But we're still adding a lot to an already 
extensive knowledge of glass as a versatile 
material. Remember that when your peace- 
time plans arrive at the blueprint stage. Corn- 
ing Glass Works, Dept. 56-N, Corning, N.Y. 


LORNING 


——_ Mans 
Research in Glass 
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Derby Day Produces Rich Double 


for Kentucky and English Winners 


Some 65,000 spectators crowded the 
rain-splashed Churchill Downs plant in 
Kentucky on June 9 for the 71st running 
of the rose-covered Kentucky Derby 
(pronounced Derr-bee). About © 4,000 
miles away, 30,000 jammed into New- 
market (built to hold 10,000) for the 
historic Derby (pronounced Darr-bee). 
For the first time in history, the Derbies 
—top races of the United States and 
Great Britain—were run off the same day. 


In Old Kaintuck: The “run for the 
roses” was not really a race. Warren 
Wright’s Pot o’ Luck was the post favor- 
ite in the sentimental hope that Plain Ben 
Jones, the Kentucky colt’s trainer, would 
win his fourth Derby. But Jockey Eddie 
Arcaro ‘was up on Hoop Jr., the swift 
bay colt that won the second edition of 
the Wood Memorial, prep for the Derby. 

Out of the Puett starting gate, Arcaro 
rushed the Hoop into an early lead and 
held it for the 1%-mile route. Carrying the 
blue and white silks of F. W. Hooper, 
Hoop Jr. showed his hoofs to the mud- 
flecked field of fifteen 3-year-olds, and 
galloped to the wire 6 lengths ahead of 
Pot o Luck, with Mrs. W. G. Lewis’s 
Darby Dieppe third. 

Son of the famous sire, Sir Gallahad 
III, Hoop Jr. paid $9.40 for a $2 ticket 
for his fourth victory in eight starts. For 
Trainer Ivan Parke and Hooper, a Jack- 
sonville, Fla., contractor, it meant their 
first Derby and the first-place money of 
the richest race of the year—$64,850 of 
the $86,875 purse. 

Arcaro described his ride as a “rocking- 





chair” victory. But it was more important 
to him than that. The Hoop’s victory 
placed the 30-year-old Kentucky-born 
saddle artist in a select circle with Isaac 
(The Wonder) Murphy and Earl (The 
Handy Guy) Sande as a three-time Der- 
by winner. The little man rode Lawrin in 
1938 and Whirlaway four years ago. . 


In Jollie England: At Newmarket, 
Dante, a colt that Sir Eric Ohlson couldn't 
sell two years ago, bucked a wartime jinx: 
a favorite had not come through since the 
Derby was shifted from spacious Epsom 
Downs to bandbox’ Newmarket. Ridden 
by William Nevett, Dante was far back 
as the field of 27 hit the home stretch of 
the 1%-mile run, but he came through for 
an easy 2-length victory over Lord Rose- 
bery’s Midas and Lord Astor’s Court 
Martial. It was Nevett’s third Derby too. 

The track was so crowded that many 
failed to catch more than a glimpse of the 
jockeys’ caps. The betting was furious. 
An estimated $4,000,000 was wagered. 
Sir Eric himself won, at the odds of 7-2, 
about $1,000,000. “Their betting is dif- 
ferent,” said Cpl. A. N. Tyras of Stam- 
ford, Conn., who attended as did the 
Royal Family. “I, won 3 pounds on Court 
Martial, but don’t know how I did it.” 


The Sculling Kellys 


In his boyhood, John B. (Jack) Kelly, 
55-year-old, wealthy bricklaying con- 
tractor and director of the national 
physical fitness program, bicycled along 
Boathouse Row on the Schuylkill River 


in Philadelphia. The rowing craft—single 
and double sculls and eight-oared racing 
shells—on the crew-famous waters of the 
Schuylkill attracted him, and he paced 
the shells on his bike. Some day he 
would be a sculler. 

As the youngest of ten children of 
Irish immigrants, however, he had little 
chance to be one.“After grade school 
came work, with the most promising job 
that of bricklayer. But the Kellys of 


Philadelphia are a fighting clan (brothers 


George and Walter found fame in the 


theater). Jack entered his first shell at-18. 


- After the last war (in as a private, out 


‘as a lieutenant), Kelly resumed his scull- 


ing career. His greatest racing thrill came 
in the tryouts for the 1920 Olympic 
Games. He had failed to beat Bob Dibble, 
Canadian champion, in 1914, 1915, and 
1916, but now he met and defeated ‘him 
over a route of a mile and a quarter. At 
the finish line, Kelly reached out to 
shake Dibble’s hand. Dibble collapsed 
from exhaustion and fell out of his craft. 
Kelly dived in and rescued him. 


Better Than Best: Kelly became the 
first American to win the Olympic single 
sculls, and the only sculler to win both 
singles and doubles titles in one Olympic 
(1920). He achieved this at 31, when 
most oarsmen think of retirement. With 
his cousin, Paul Costello, he repeated in 
the Olympic doubles in 1924. Kelly also 
established a world record of winning 
126 races in open regattas. 

To some rowing enthusiasts, Kelly is 
the greatest sculler who ever lived. Kelly 
thinks differently. With a stop watch in 
his hand, he stood on the banks of the 
Schuylkill’ last week to time a young 
bronzed lad over a mile course. There 
was a slight wind that helped the boy as 








Why EXHIBIT ‘A’ keeps disappearing 


_ Exar A in this case is a Bacardi Cocktail. - After all, nothing can replace Bacardi. Its 83-year-old 

It is a drink which has had the rare distinction of formula, known only to the Bacardi family, makes it 

being the subject of a ruling by the Supreme Court _ absolutely unmatched in smoothness, in rare, mellow 
of New York, To wit: A Bacardi Cocktail must bemade flavor and bouquet. : 


with Bacardi—and nothing else. As to why Exhibit A keeps disappearing: have you 


So this ruling gives you the right- -and plebsuress | ever tasted a Bacardi Cocktail? You’d do away with 
_ of enjoying this delicious cocktail as itshuuld be made! the evidence too! 


A Bacardi Cocktail’s best when | | Even the LAW “says: In a Bacardi Cocktail 


'. dry-—so here’s the recipe to try: _ 
eerie Cocktail—Juice % | 


evict 1 Nothing can replace 


I ET 


: (White or, Silver 
Label). Shake well, 
strain and serve. 


If you prefer a sweet cocktail > 
—Just add a dash of grenadine 
to same recipe instead of sugar. 


*Ruling of the N. Y. Supreme Court, April 28, 1936: A Bacardi Cocktail MUST be made with Bacardi. RUM—89 Proof— Bacardi Imports, Inc., New York, N. We 
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WITH SHOE COMFORT like this, your feet will be. 
satisfied that your eyes have done right by them... When your eyes 
et _ Kight on a pair of BATES ORIGINALS, you'll know 

right away that they are right from the appearance _ rs 
viewpoint. And when you walk around in them, yout 
feet will tell you, “This is home, sweet home.” 
++It’s the camouflaged extra width across the ball of the foot that does 
the trick—making BATES ORIGINALS “‘Slipper-Free Where | 

Your Foot Bends” .,. a Bates construction feature that : 
keeps your feet friends with the rest of you, every step you take. 

So... make a “Slipper-Free’’ compact between your feet 
and your eyes by slipping into 

BATES. ORIGINALS in 
your favorite style the next 

time you need shoes, Most. 
_ styles from $6.50 through 
$10.50 in U.S.A. — 
















Since 1885 ; 
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Made in Webster, Massachusetts 


* 
“SLIPPER-FREE 
WHERE YOUR 
FOOT BENDS” 


COPYRIGHT 19S—"BATES SHOE COMPANY 








Kelly Junior has strength and skill 


he propelled the shell downstream with 
fast, steady strokes. When the tiny craft 
scudded across the finish line, Kelly said: 
“Five minutes and 40 seconds. That’s five 
seconds better than the best time I ever 
made for the mile. He’s damned good.” 
The boy was John B. Kelly Jr. 

At just 18, young Kelly is a replica of 
the old man: 180 pounds, 6 feet 1, crew 
haircut, and square jaw. He is also the 
champion schoolboy sculler of the nation. 
Under his father’s tutelage, he began at 8. 
A fortnight ago he won his third straight 
contest of this season—the Philadelphia 
title. He has twice won that title (and 
his father’s trophy that goes with it) and 
the national ie rowing champion- 
ship. Last week, he was graduated from 
Penn Charter School, and on June 9 won 
his first major race away from home—the 
Central States interscholastic sculling title 
at Detroit. 

Heavier than his father was at his age, 
young Kelly has better form. In addition, 
he has his father’s knack of proper breath- 
ing: inhale on the recovery and exhale on 
the stroke. The two are on the river six 
afternoons a week, and only as recently 
as last October the father defeated the 
boy in an eighth of a mile dash. 


A Cap for a King: Naturally, Jack © 


Kelly Sr. has international sculling ambi- 
tions for his son. But he has an un- 
controllable yen for the boy, after the 
war, to compete in England’s Diamond 
Sculls in the Henley Royal Regatta. 
When Kelly—the only bricklaying em- 
loyer to hold a union card—was rowing, 
he was barred from the Diamond Sculls 
because he had “worked with his hands” 
(a rule now revoked). He beat the 
Diamond victor, Jack Beresford of Eng- 
land, in the 1920 Olympics and impvu- 
dently sent his green rowing cap to the 
King of England. But he still longs to 
see the name of John B. Kelly on the 
Diamond Sculls victory lists. 
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THE PRESS 
‘Anything May Happen’ 


In Buenos Aires one day last week, Ad- 
miral Alberto Teisaire, Acting Minister 
of the Interior, and Dr. Oscar Lomuto, 
Under Secretary for Press and Informa- 
tion, with all the ‘suave courtesy of diplo- 
mats ushered Arnaldo Cortesi, New York 
Times correspondent, into an office in the 
Ministry of Marine. Lomuto listened; Tei- 
saire did most of the talking for the next 
twenty minutes. 

They had summoned Cortesi, the Ad- 
miral explained politely, because of his 
dispatch in The New York Times of June 1. 
In it, Cortesi had elaborately: detailed the 
Fascist complexion of Argentina’s Farrell- 
Perén regime: wholesale arrests, kidnap- 
pings, search and _ seizure; censorship, 
suppression of newspapers, free speech, 
and free thought; jails filled with political 
prisoners—anti-democratic acts exceeding 
anything that he could remember in his 
seventeen years as Times correspondent 
in Fascist Italy. All this, Cortesi noted, 
violated the pledge Argentina took in 
signing the Chapultepec declaration and 
declaring war on Germany and Japan. 

This picture, Teisaire asserted still 
without raising his voice, was false, but 
he sidestepped Cortesi’s challenge to cite 
any specific inaccuracies. The govern- 
ment, he said, will not allow any news- 
papermen to embarrass Argentina abroad. 
Then, abruptly: “Do not be surprised at 
anything that may happen to you. 








No Soap: Exactly what such an im- 
plied threat from Argentina’s top police 
official meant, no one could tell. News- 
men quickly recalled the severe ‘beating 
six assailants (never punished), gave 
















Cortesi of The Times 











% Ever-increasing loads and heavier traffic have brought 
many essential improvements to transportation since the 
horse-car era... but only one outstanding change in tapered 
roller bearings. 

That improvement came when Tyson developed the “all- 
rolls” design, with 30% more load- Seamer. rollers around 
the raceway. 

The extra capacity, longer life and extreme rigidity have 
won for Tyson an enviable reputation among operators. of 
heavy-duty equipment. 

If yours is a “tough job,” count on Tyson to tame it. 
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Here’s How I Took — 
A Big Load Off My Mind! 


I figured it this way: Whatever hap- 
pens, I want my family taken care of. 
And as long as I’m able to work, 
they’ll get the best I can give them. 

But a trip to the hospital, an unex- 
pected sickness or an accident could 
cut off my income and leave me help- 
less to earn a living—any time. 

So when I heard about the combi- 
nation life-time protection of the 
Dr. C. C. Criss Policy, I knew that 
here, at last, was exactly the security 
I wanted my family to have. 

Just look what this unusual policy 
gives me: 

If I’m sick or injured, it pays a 
monthly income even for life! 


If I’m hospitalized, even for as 
long as 3 months, my monthly in- 
come is doubled! 

It provides a savings fund for 
emergencies. 

_If I want to retire in later years, 
this fund provides a monthly annuity. 

And if I die, my family continues 
to get a monthly income. 

What’s more, if I’m permanently 
disabled,my premium paymentsstop, 
though full protection continues. 

See what I mean when I say the 
Dr. C. C. Criss Policy has taken a big 
load off my mind? It’s brought my 
family, and me, financial security 
that we’ve never had before. 


Protection wherever you live, wherever you may move... because 
+7 are az. 


d in all 48 states ; 
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Financial Security that’s Always on the job: 


Life-time Income in case of Sickness or Accident plus 
Hospitalization, Old Age Annuity or on death, A 


Monthly Income for Your Family. 


All included in the Dr. C. C. Criss Policy* 


*Named for its originator, Dr. C. C. Criss, 
President, Companion Companies of Omaha 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! No Obligation 
THE COMPANION ae N-2 


Omaha 1, Nebraska - 


I am interested in knowing more about 


and how it can give me greater finangia® security. 
i ae ‘ 


Name ..eccoccccssccccccccccccccaQececsscsscesccscsssenccscccees 
AdArESS. 6 0scoceesecrerseveceeeQreeeccrececcececececseseessnees 


City. .cercercccccccccccccvccccccccceseesStAle.sscccsesccccsvcoens 


e Dr. C. C. Criss Policy 











sae so — 


Waldo Frank, American author and stu- 
dent of Latin America in 1942, after Ar- 
gentina declared him persona non grata 
for criticizing her neutrality policy during 


- a lecture there. : 


But the usually placid, now aroused, 
Cortesi refused to be intimidated. The 
47-year-old correspondent ended his story 
of the interview thus: “This correspond- 


.ent replied what he writes [for The 


Times] appears under his signature and 
that he accepted full responsibility for it.” 


Suave Gangsters: On Monday, June 
11, The Times used a bellows on the 
already hot fire under both Perén and 
Cortesi: Under the byline of David Mc- 
Nicoll, Australian correspondent of The 
Sydney Daily Telegraph just landed in 
New York from Buenos Aires, it pub- 
lished flat accusations that Perén and his 
clique are gangsters. “Pleasant and suave 
gangsters, admittedly,” wrote McNicoll, 
“but gangsters all the same.” And he 
added detailed accusations—of lying, rule 
by police, and intimidation. 


Duty Calls 


Edward Kennedy, about whose pre- 
mature release of the German surrender 
story American newsmen will argue for 
years, was back last week at the Asso- 
ciated Press’s Rockefeller Center’ offices, 
in civilian clothes, reporting to Execu- 
tive Director Kent Cooper, adjusting ac- 
counts of the Paris bureau which he 
headed, and talking quietly to a few old 
friends. To these and in an eight-column 
interview with the trade magazine Editor 
& Publisher, Kennedy insisted he had 
only done what he considered his duty 
as a reporter. Neither he nor the AP was 
ready to talk futures. 


The Ad Man’s Dream 


Before the Seventh War Bond cam- 
paign ends on June 30: 
@ Nearly 3,000 magazines will have car- 


‘ried War Bond covers. 


@ More than 150,000 War Bond ads will 
have been printed in newspapers. 

@ At least 220,539 individual War Bond 
messages and programs will have been 
broadcast. Their value: between 13 and 
14 millions. 

@ Every other billboard in the country 
(134,000 of nearly 270,000) will have 
carried a War Bond appeal. 

This advertising man’s dream come 
true is run for the Treasury Department 
by an ex-advertising man—the freckle- 
faced, 31-year-old Thomas H. Lane, for- 
mer account executive for Young & Rubi- 
cam. As director of the Advertising, Press, 
and Radio Section of the Treasury’s War 
Finance Division (headed by Ted R. 
Gamble), Lane is the man who has 
helped round up $334,000,000 in meas- 
urable advertising for bond campaigns 
up to the Seventh. : 

The space cost the Trea Depart- 
ment nothing, although somebody paid for 
~ 








‘GREASING 


THE WAYS 


T is 1935 ... the New Deal celebrates 

its second birthday . . . and, almost to 
the day, a man named Hitler, in Ger- 
many, scraps the Versailles Treaty, be- 
gins to build a conscript army. 


France seeks help unsuccessfully. Rus- 
sia plans an arms increase. Conferees 
meet at the White House to discuss the 
situation, but no comment is forthcomiing. 


The Normandie sweeps across the 
ocean in the amazing time of 4 days, 
3 hours and 5 minutes. A United States 
destroyer is launched at the Bath Iron 
Works, in Maine—eleven and a half 
months from the day the keel was laid. 
The company .applies to the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company, in New York,, for 
a loantoenlargeits ship-building facilities. 


Then, in October, Italy invades 
Ethiopia. Newspapers scream, WAR 
BEGINS! But nobody takes it seriously. 
Mussolini is cut off the air in order that 
the World Series may be broadcast from 
Navin Field, Detroit. 


That year, also, 500 died in’a Florida 
hurricane. The Supreme Court threw out 





Our fleet lay on the bottom in ruin. 
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New battleships and carriers by the score had to be con- 
structed—and destroyers by the hundreds to protect them. 


the NRA. At Manila, the Filipino Com- 
monwealth was inaugurated. And, though 
it never made print, the loan application 
of the Bath Iron Works was granted and 
the company began a gradual expansion 
of its shipyard facilities. The year — and 
the world — sped on. 


The world. sped on several years. 
Ethiopia was conquered. Hitler moved 
into Aystria with a vast army. The war 
was really on. We were fortunately far 
from the scene, but, to insure our protec- 
tion, a deal was arranged with Great 
Britain — whereby we traded 50 destroy- 
ers for strategic bases. Seven of those 
destroyers had been built at the Bath 
Iron Works. 


Then — Pearl Harbor. Our fleet lay on 
the bottom in ruin. New battleships and 
catriers by the score had to be constructed 


— and destroyers by the hundreds to pro- 
tect them. And, because of such things 
as a hank loan made six years earlier, 
we were not wholly unprepared for this 
gigantic task. 


* * + . 


Today, at the Bath Iron Works, a de- 
stroyer is launched in four and a half 
months from keel laying, instead of al- 
most a year, as formerly. And, down the 
ways, ready for fitting, slides — not one 
destroyer every two months — but one 
every two weeks! From a nation whose 
naval strength was seriously threatened 
so short a while ago, we have become, in 
just ten years, the greatest naval power 
in history — supreme upon the seas of the 
world. Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
New York, N. Y. Member Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. 
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production 
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| CHIPPING HAMMERS 


T facilitate chipping 
and scaling, Keller engineers. have designed 


ae 


Handles oninat and penta rm 
strength. Valve boxes and cylinders of 
nickel steel, hardened for long li life, smooth 
operation, and minimum maintenance. 
When you select Keller Chipping or Sealing 
Hammers, ig have provided-safety, speed, 
- tools that do the job! 
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Seventh” rolling toward $14,000,000,000. 





. figure at the University of Cincinnati. 
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it: the i insurance firm that plugged bonds Latin, protested to The Cincinnati Post: 
instead of policies in a magazine; the “In eight years of our Latin . .. we have 
haberdasher who advertised bonds in- never encountered such a monstrosity [as 


stead of his latest bargain ties in news- the cartoon teacher]!” They urged Blos-, 


papers; the radio sponsor who interrupted _ ser to look into Latin classrooms and find 
his program with commercials for bonds a comelier model. Blosser complied. 
instead of liver pills. a : is 

Comic-strip fans have been reading ° 
War Bond plugs in Moon Mullins, Blon- Headliners ae 
die, and scores of other favorites for The magnificent press and radio cov- 
weeks. On a moment's notice, Ed Reed, erage of President Roosevelt’s death last 
creator of Three Bares and the Treas- April received recognition this week in the 
ury’s volunteer liaison man for cartoon- annual awards of the National Headliners 
ists, can tap a dozen cartoonists for pan- Club at Atlantic City. Of the club’s eight 
els slanted for the War Bond drive. domestic awards for 1944-45, three cited: 

Similarly, through Irving Kupcinet, Merriman Smith, veteran White House 
Chicago columnist, the Treasury can get correspondent of the United Press 
its plugs to- the nation’s columnists; (Newsweek, April 9), especially for his 


~through Grantland Rice, to the sports first-day story from Warm Springs, Ga. 


writers, Each of the three big press as- H. R. Baukhage of the Blue network 
sociations assigns a man exclusively to for his radio account of the burial at 
write daily stories. Hyde Park. ; 

Last week, this setup had the “Mighty Arthur Hechten and Arthur Sieninnwe 
of the International News Service bureau 
But Lane and his paid and volunteer at Washington for getting the news on 
aides in press, radio and advertising al- the wires first. - 
ready were at work on. new copy, slogans, Other awards: 
and blurbs for the Eighth. Best spot-news broadcast—George 

_— of getyeid a | for his D-Day 
. roadcast off Normandy last year. 
Lard Loves Latin Outstanding exclusive foreign broad- 

Merrill Blosser, the cartoonist, once cast—William Downs of CBS for his ac- 
was expelled from high. school in his na- count of Hamburg’s fall early last May. 
tive Indiana for lampooning faculty mem- Most consistent foreign-news report- 
bers too well. Forgiven, he was gradu- ing: Frederick Kuh, London bureau chief 
ated, went on to create for. NEA in 1915 of The Chicago Sun. 

“Freckles and His Friends,” one of the Best foreign news story—James Roper 















(Say, THE LOVELY BABES a 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CIN- 
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Because two co-eds didn’t approve ... . ‘ - Lard got a new Latin teacher 


oldest and most successful (580 daily of the United Press for his account of 
papers, 142 Sunday) teen-age strips. Mussolini’s execution. 

Blosser, who is 53 but looks younger, Best sports column—Earl Ruby of The 
peoples his strip with perpetual high- Louisville Courier-Journal. 
schoolers, whose garish styles and jive Best feature:column—Howard Vincent 
talk he keeps authentic by mingling with O’Brien of The Chicago Daily News. 
them at dances, football games, and juke Best domestic cartooning—F. O. Alex- 
joints at Arcadia, Calif., where he has ander of The Philadelphia Bulletin. 
lived for fifteen years. He cuts quite a Best sports picture—Carmen Reporto 
figure himself there, with a natty sports of The Chicago Sun for “Rigor Mortis,” 
coat and Ronald Colmanish mustache. photo of a boxér stiffened by a knockout. 

This week, Blosser also cut quite a Public service—Raymond Sprigle of 
The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette for his ex- 
Recently, he had introduced into his strip  posé of the meat black market. 
a crone-like Latin teacher who inspired — In addition the club cited all battle- 
Lard, the fat fall guy of the strip, to crack: front photographers “as represented by 
“Latin is a dead language . . . First it Joe Rosenthal of the Associated Press” 
killed the Romans, now it’s killing me.” and women correspondents as exemplified 

Two Cincinnati co-eds, majoring in by Lee Carson of INS. - 
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Lights Go On Again 


In a garden belonging to a person named 
Sadler an ancient well was discovered in 1683. 
The water of the well was chalybeate .. . 
and Sadler, who owned a sort of tavern, hav- 
ing attached a wooden Music House, ex- 
ploited the medicinal qualities in rivalry of 
the waters at Tunbridge and at Epsom. He 
laid out the grounds and engaged tumblers 
and musicians, and the place was much fre- 
quented for its open-air concerts. 

—Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians 








However chalybeate, Sadler’s Wells 
eventually became identified more with 
music and entertainment than with the 
quality of iron salts in its waters. A man 
named Rosoman opened. it as_a theater 
on April 28, 1753, then rebuilt the Music 
House in brick and reopened it on April 
8, 1765. In 1916, after the theater had 
housed a succession of musicians, actors, 


pantomimists, tumblers, and rope dancers, ° 


Sadler’s Wells closed—its last occupant 
was the newborn cinema. 

But that was not the end of what began 
with Mr. Sadler’s well. By 1931, a new 
wing had been added to the old structure 
in the northeast of London, far from the 
theatrical West End. Though it looked 
like a small, bare movie house or armory 
and its audience compared with an Amer- 
ican .summer-theater crowd, Sadler’s 
Wells became one of London’s great cen- 
ters of opera and ballet. 

Covent Garden may have had interna- 
tional- prestige and glamour, but Sadler’s 
Wells more often represented the best of 
English contemporary creative effort. 
Most of the credit for this rebirth belongs 
to the late Miss Lilian Baylis, who ran the 


Old Vic and the new Sadler’s Wells. Un- ~ 


der her management, the Old Vic .con- 


centrated on drama and Sadler’s Wells. 


took over the opera company and the 
Vic-Wells Ballet. 


The Blitz of Wells: Though the blitz 
didn’t harm Sadler’s Wells seriously, the 
area around it was devastated and per- 
formances were suspended after the night 
of Sept. 7, 1940—when “Faust” was sung 
while incendiaries fell. 

Last week, the Sadler’s Wells tradi- 
tion revived again when the theater re- 
opened with the world: premiére of “Pe- 
ter Grimes,” Benjamin Britten’s new opera. 
“Peter Grimes” took three years to. write. 
It is taken from George Crabbe’s poem 
“The Borough,” written in 1810. Grimes, 
according to Montagu Slater, the libret- 
tist, is “visionary, ambitious, impetuous, 
and frustrated.” A fisherman in a Suf- 
folk village, he is accused by his towns- 
people of the murder of an apprentice 
at sea. When a@Second apprentice dies, 
Grimes, driven by his neighbors’ fury, 
sails away to scuttle his boat and drown 
himself, 

Though the first-night audience gave 

e composer, the cast, and all concern 
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or § Nation at WAR 


Our factories are producing for a nation at war 
and our merchants are serving their customers 
under difficult war-imposed conditions. The 

-modern, coordinated Rail and Air Express 
Service is doing its utmost to carry speedily to- 
day’s urgent shipments over the nation-wide 
network of railways and airways. 
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a five-minute ovation, critical opinion 
will probably be as divided on “Peter 
Grimes” as it has been about most other 
Britten premiéres. Now only 31, Britten 
has been called everything from “unques- 


tionably the most brilliant of the younger™ 


British composers”. to the enfant terrible 
of British composition. 

The.son of a dental surgeon and a 
musical mother, Britten was born in 
Lowestoft, Suffolk. At 5, he composed his 
first work: “One Day When I Went Home 
I Sawr a Bote Down on the Sand.” Since 
then he has written prolifically for the 
concert hall, radio, theater, and movies. 


The American Invasion: America will . 


be interested in “Peter Grimes.” For one 
thing, it was originally commissioned by 
Serge Koussevitzky. For another, musi- 
cians here remember Britten well from 
his 1939-1942 visit. 

The slim, blond, pink-cheeked image 
of an English schoolboy, he looked frail 
and said he had come over for a rest. 
After two months in Canada—which he 
spent with young Peter Pears, his friend 
and the tenor who sang the role of Peter 
Grimes in the premiére—he composed, 
among other things, a symphony, a con- 
certo, incidental music for a Broadway 
show, and an operetta, “Paul Bunyan.” 

But of all these, it is the :symphony— 
called “Sinfonia da Requiem”—which was 
composed under the oddest circum- 
stances. Commissioned by Japan through 
the British Council for cultural relations 
with other countries, it was supposed to 
celebrate the 26,600th anniversary of the 
Japanese Imperial Dynasty. 

Britten accepted only on condition that 
he would have a‘free hand. It was de- 
livered to the Japanese in June 1940. The 
next November, Japanese authorities 
notified him that they did not consider it 
a suitable composition, partly because of 
its Christian nature. More probably, they 
considered the current strain on Japanese- 
British relations. In any event, the sym- 
phony was first performed by the New 


. York Philharmonic on March 29, 1941— 


eight months before Pearl Harbor. 


SCIENCE 


The Franklin’s Boilers 


“I never heard of any other ship ‘light- 
ing off [firing the boiler furnaces] again 
after flooding her boilers. I don’t see how 
this equipment could have performed 
any better.” 

In this way, Lt. Comdr. Thomas J. 
Greene, chief engineer of the U.S.S. 
Franklin; the carrier which came home 
from the coast of Japan under its own 
power despite a crippling enemy air at- 
tack (NEWSWEEK, May 28), switched 
the conversation from praise of the 
carrier's men to the boilers that “did 
their job as designed.” 

When the Japanese bombs hit, they 
set off a series of explosions which caused 
extensive damage to the “island” through 
which the carrier’s stacks pass, and also 
damaged the “uptake” ducts which carry 
the combustion gases from the boilers to 
the stacks. 

“Salt water poured into the furnaces of 
four of the boilers through these dam- 
aged uptakes,” the chief engineer said in 
an interview last week, “and also through 
the fans which force air into the boilers 
for the combustion of the fuel. This water 
put out the fires, and put these four 
boilers out of service. 

“The bricks in the boilers probably 
averaged in temperature from 2,800 to 
3,000\degrees Fahrenheit when the cold 
water hit them. Despite this, the brick 
and pressure parts remained practically 
intact. All we had to do was to drain the 
water from the boiler furnaces, clean 
them, and two could then be lighted off.” 





Ship’s Heart: The Franklin’s boilers, 
manufactured by the Babcock & Wilcox 
Co., New York, ate described as a single- 
uptake, controlled ssuperheat marine: job. 
The equipment converts the water to 
steam in regular heat tubes, then the 
steam passes into superheat tubes where 
it is dried out and heated to a still greater 
temperature. (In the Franklin, the regu- 
lar heat tubes operated between 550-700 














; owswee! ™ British Combine 
Composer Britten and Sadler's Wells, where “Peter Grimes” was first ‘sung 
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ANY THOUSANDS of Hudson cars are “‘farming’’ on 

spare time this summer—serving their share of the 20 
million patriotic Victory gardeners who are expected to grow 
40 per cent of America’s 1945 vegetable supply. 


: : ' These veteran Hudsons have traveled a long, hard road 

since Pearl Harbor, in essential activities of every kind. They 

e have met conditions that either prove a car or break it. And they 

Back lO # the om Y oil have set a proud record of reliability, endurance and low-cost 
operation. 


eee by Inotor Cal When peacetime cars can be built again, you will want 


those qualities, of course —along with fresh styling, brilliant . 
performance and finest workmanship. We are planning that 

kind of value for a host of friends, old and new, who will look 

to Hudson for the best in personal transportation. 





Buy More Wor Bonds ... 7th War Loon 


The Hudson Triangle, long an identifying mark of Hudson motor cars, 


if has come to be respected as a symbol of progressive engineering 

| yy) and painstaking craftsmanship . . . qualities that have been 
y Surther emphasized in Hudson's performance of important and 
‘ yl exacting war assignments. When cars can be built again, this 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 14, MICH. (71 . Wf emblem will identify outstanding Hudsons from the combined 


war~and peacetime experience of this veteran organization. 


35 Years of Precision Manufacture 


OUR PLANTS ARE DEDICATED TO WAR PRODUCTION ... OUR DEALERS TO MAINTAINING WAR TRANSPORTATION 













































































































































































































































degrees, the superheat ones around 


1,000-1,100 degrees.) 

In his report, Commander Greene 
stressed another important factor in the 
performance of the Franklin’s boilers. 
“After we got under way,” he said, “we 
learned that some of the condensate 
drains had been damaged, permitting salt 
water to enter the boiler feed-water sys- 
tem. Two days after the boilers had been 
relighted, we tested the water for salt and 
found the concentration in one boiler as 
high as 128 grains per gallon [about 7.5 
per cent as salt as seawater]. 

“We had been instructed that there 
would be danger of priming* if the con- 
centration in the boiler water were to go 
over 30 grains per gallon. The cyclone 
steam separators inside the boiler steam 
drums, however, did their job well and 
we were able to operate the boilers in 
this emergency.” 


Prehistoric California 


The low California hill above the salt 
marsh near San Francisco Bay was being 
leveled off and cut down for a housing 
posiece Twelve feet under the former 

illtop, the grading machine sliced 
through the stump of a tree. The bull- 
dozer driver climbed down to investigate. 
In the freshly cut earth he found the 
tusk of.a prehistoric elephant. 

This fossil deposit, reported last week 
in Science magazine by Dr. Frank M. 
Stanger, professor at San Mateo Junior 





_ *“Priming”—or the giving off of steam in belches 
instead of in a steady continuous flow—is caused by 
excess salt. Salt water would also damage the turbine 
blades by corrosion, 





Culver 
An Ice Age American elephant (established) . 
~ and Indians (not established) 


College, was one of ‘ten elephant tusks, 


_ranging from 4 to 10 feet in length, 


that have been found along the salt 
marsh and in the hills between San Fran- 
cisco Bay and the Pacific.* 

A group of enthusiastic paleontologists 
dug into the area and turned up a rich 
assortment of specimens, which they took 
to San Mateo for study. The tooth of 
Equus, a prehistoric horse, was found in 
gravel at the edge of a stream bed. Twen- 
ty-one more or less complete elephant 
teeth were discovered, five of them still 
in place in the jawbones. None of the 
skeletons was complete; all were so fra- 
gile that the scientists had to move them 
in plaster casts. 

Beetles, ants, and grasshoppers, like 
the horses and elephants at least a thou- 
sand centuries old, were also found. Some 
68 different varieties of plant fossils, 
ranging from fine particles of wood to 
stumps and sizable logs, were identi- 
fied by F. D. Klyver, paleobotanist of 
San Mateo Junior College. They included 
Douglas fir trees, Monterey pine and cy- 
press, alder, snowberry, poison oak, and 
wild blackberry vines. 


Ice-Age Loot: Digging experts agreed 
generally that all these fossils belong to 
the middle or late Pleistocene time (first 
epoch of the Quaternary period of geo- 
logic time). In explanation of the unusu- 
ally large deposit of elephant bones, Prof. 
Eliot Blackwelder of Stanford University 
said that much of the area, now only 20 
feet above the sea level, was probably 
once covered with lush vegetation on 
which the mammoths fed. During the 
rainy season, the bed of sandy clay was 
so soft that the elephants 
may have sunk to’ their death 
in the bog. 

Pounced upon by starving 
‘carnivors, carcasses were de- 
voured and the bones left to 
whiten on the sands, to be 
scattered -and tramped for 
years before being buried in 
the expanding alluvial waves. 
Once they were covered, the 
fineness of the mud flow 
around them,: together with 
the ceaseless drain of ground 
water at this low level, would 
have preserved these bones, 
which now stimulate histori- 
cal geologists to renewed 
study of the prehistoric world. 


Postwar DDT 


Aside, from its sensational 
prevents powers, dramatical- 
y demonstrated in the Army’s 
conquest of typhus, DDT 
(dichloro - dipheny] - trichlor- 
ethane) has proved its im- 
mense value in the field of 





*Skeletal remains of Ice Age ani- 
mals, such as the —— sloth, masto- 
don, and bison, have already been 
identified near San Francisco. 








Acme 


Tokyo, Note: Dr. Jean Piccard, emi- 
nent stratosphere balloonist, demon- 
strates an automatic ballast release that 
is probably similar to those on Japan's 
pilotless balloons. Dr. Piccard minimizes 
the threat to America of balloon bombing. 





agriculture by saving crops from the 
scourge of insect pests. 

Except for small amounts for scientific 
experiments, the entire DDT output, 
however, is now under allocation by the 
War Production Board. One of these 
tests, reported last week by the Monsanto 
Chemical Co. of St. Louis, revealed what 
agriculturists may expect in the postwar 
era. Then DDT will be cheaper; it 
will kill an even wider range of. in- 
sect life; and it will present only one- 
tenth of the toxic. danger to human be- 
ings that it does today. 

DDT mixtures now used involve a 
ratio of 8 pounds of DDT to 97 pounds 
of cheap inert material, and, in more 
powe doses, up to as much as 10 
pounds of the chemical to 90 pounds of 
inert substance. 

The formula worked out jointly by 
Monsanto and the McLaughlin Gormley 
King Co. of Minneapolis produces a 
highly effective DDT mixture with a 
ratio of only three-tenths of: a pound of 


‘DDT to 99.7 pounds of inert material. 


With proper application this con- 
centration, DDT for the first time will 
kill’ plant lice, one of the commonest 
home-front s, by attacking the in- 
sects through the skin. 

-No one knows exactly how dangerous 
is the toxic effect of DDT on human 
beings who handle it. But research has 
already shown that the chemical is a 
dangerous poison: a small dose of pure 


‘DDT would probably kill the average 


person. The new formula, which contains 
only one-tenth as much DDT as mixtures 
now being used, automatically lessens 
that danger. 
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f: DEVASTATING than the terrors heaped upon Holland 

m@ burning armies, is the havoc wrought by her 

e'sea. Like a great brown snake it crept through 

ched dykes . . . leaving a film of salt slime that dooms 

od.crops. But already, the Dutch have begun the 

M Meof reclaiming their land—aided by "Air at Work.” 

re’s how:— 

From canals and drainage ditches, huge diesel-driven pumps suck 

up salt water and spew it back into the sea. Then, they flush the 

soil with fresh water from inland rivers. For months on end 

pumping must be continuous. Yet, in a matter of minutes these 

diesels could falter and die—with pistons seized and bearings 

burned ‘out from excessive temperature. It calls for an unfailing, 

cooling dose of 11,000 cubic feet of Sturtevant engineered air 

every minute — blasted through a special Sturtevant Engine 

Cooler. 43 units in a recent shipment deliver a total of 25,542 
tons of air in a 24 hour day. 


o Mateiling responsibilitye® 
these Sturtevant Engine Cool- 


HEADLINE NEWS OR ROUTINE JOBS, wherever heat threatens 
engines or men or processes, you'll find Sturtevant “Air at 
Work”: So too, engineered air to ventilate, heat, air condition, 
_ control dust and fumes, or burn fuel more economically—will 
make the difference between profit and loss for many a post-war 
venture. Why not let a Sturtevant Engineer work out the ways 
that “Air At Work” can pay dividends for you? 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park Boston 36, Mass. 








































































































































































It’s clean and 
crisp writing. 
It’s smooth — 
and strong be- 
cause the lead is _ 
bonded to the 
wood (Pressure- 
Proofed). Venus 
VELVETS are 
favorites in many 
offices. Try them 
... specify them! 





















































Venus VELVETS 
are better pencils 
... but only 5¢. 
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Amenican Leap Pencit Company, Hosoxen, New Jeasry 
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EDUCATION 


‘Bad Boys’ Aren't Bad 
New York has a new method of deal- 





ing with its wayward boys. It is a non- - 


punitive, educational method and ap- 
parently it works: In his first annual re- 
port 
J. Cohen of Youth House said that of the 
3,469 boys from 7 to 16—not all “de- 
linquents” by any means—admitted for 
temporary detention in the past year, 
90 per cent showed definite improve- 
ment as the result of their stay. 

Youth House, formerly the Lavanburg 
Corner House on the East Side, is the 
outgrowth of a municipal probe last 


. year. Investigation uncovered an Oliver 


Twistian inhumanity in the treatment 
which the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children gave the boys and 
girls in its Manhattan Shelter. 

Small children, observers said, were 
struck by attendants, cockroaches were 
‘more prevalent than good food, and 
solitary confinement. 


~ With Kindness Toward All: Follow- 
ing the exposé, Mayor Fiorello H. La 
Guardia announced on Feb. 6, 1944, 
the creation of a new Youth Center Ad- 
ministrative Committee. Its duties were 
to supervise the care of children re- 
manded to temporary shelter by the 
Children’s Court before being paroled, 
sent to institutions, or returned home. 
The tenet on which Director Cohen 
deals with the delinquent is: “He is not 
a bad boy,” and his staff of 85 attempts 
to inculcate that attitude in the children 
toward themselves. From the boy’s ar- 
rival through his average two-week stay, 
major attention is given to uprooting his 
fears and confusions and to improving 
his chances for a well-balanced future. 
Case workers, psychologists, doctors, 
nurses, teachers, and supervisors are on 


ublished last week, Director Frank- 


constant watch to alleviate apprehension, 
cure sickness, serve good food, teach 
cooperation and responsibility, provide 
plenty of mental and physical activity 


‘through school classes, gym, swimming 


-pool, sports and: games, increase con- 

dence, and instill a sense of security. 
The boys are not punished. Some run 
away. Some fight amang themselves. As 
one 10-year-old said: “They treat us too 
nice here—that’s why we have to fight 
with each other.” 


Alumni Report: To circumvent bellig- 
erence and reduce suspicion of adult 
control, the staff organized a Youth 
Council, composed of duly elected rep- 
resentatives (the boys’ idea) who learn 
and then help to realize House policies. 
The Youth Council goes far toward con- 
vincing the boys of the administration’s 
sincerity. Once convinced, they respond. 
From the New York State Training 
School one former Youther wrote to the 
director: 

“I hope that this letter finds you in 
the best of health and as for me I am 
fine . . . All the boys that come up here 
from the Youth House I ask them what 
they thought of the Youth House and 
they all seem to share with me in think- 
ing that is the best place that any boy 
can go to and L-hope that the boys that 
are down there now help to keep it that 
way ... How is the Youth House Council 
getting along after all I helped start it. . .” 

To facilitate just disposition of each 
case, Youth House presents detailed re- 
ports of the boys’ progress to the Chil- 
dren’s Court. Last year 505 boys were 
sent on to institutions; 2,899 boys were 
returned directly to their homes. One 
ponderable fact revealed that among the 
3,469 boys admitted, 3,718 physical de- 
fects were noted upon arrival. Most com- 
mon were malnutrition (25 per cent), 
tonsil troubles (16 per cent), b.d teeth 
(24.5 per cent), and vision of 20/40 or 
worse (21 per cent). 









For Graduation: Dr. Harold G. Moulton of The Brookings Institution 
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and his 


six brothers, aged 57 to 73, held a full-fledged family reunion in Detroit last week to 
see their sister, Mary, 60, receive an M.A. degree from Wayne University. Left to 


right, they are: Decatur, Charles, Elton, Forest, Harold, Vern, and Earl. 


























SINGLE, ‘TWIN’ OR 


This is the story of how one basic engine, a favorite 
everywhere it runs, has become a winner even in 
applications which demand two to four times its 
power. 


The engine is the General Motors series 71 Diesel 
which back in peaceful days showed the world 
what dependable low-cost Diesel power could do 
on farms, highways and on scores of construction 
projects where developments in progress were quick 
to recognize the advantages of packing more power 
into less weight and space. 


It’s busy now all over the world powering landing 
craft and machinery that is building landing strips 
and leveling jungles. 


ce 
DIESEL 
POWER 


Where double the power is needed and space is 
cramped, two engines are joined side by side. Such 
‘‘Twins”’ are used in M-3 and M-4 tanks and M-10 
destroyers. 


In its third form, two ‘‘Twins”’ are joined end to 
end, forming a “‘Quad.”’ It is two of these ‘‘Quads”’ 
that drive the twin screws of the famous LCI’s 
(landing craft infantry), fastest of all landing craft. 


But whether “Single,” “Twin,” or “Quad” these 
GM series 71 engines are promising many advan- 
tages for power users on big jobs and little. With 
a range of horsepower to fit almost every need, the 
GM Diesel will be a good bet for everyone who 
wants dependable power at low cost. 


- 150 to 2000 H. P... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland u. Ohio A 











Gilbert Lancaster Bond.. MNifvraswe Us the tea / 


HE MOVING, stirring, majestic beauty of the sea is embodied erasability encourages. important economies in stationery costs. 


in Gilbert Lancaster Bond .’. . the aristocrat of bond papers for 
distinctive business stationery. Its notable characteristics of dignity 
and impressiveness have made it America’s largest-selling business 
writing paper in its class.@ Lancaster Bond is a 100% new-cotton- no wartime changes, restrictions or rationing. Essentially it is 
fibre-content cockle-finished paper. These lively, full strength the same outstanding paper it always has been, with the unique 
cotton fibres and Gilbert paper-making skill produce Lancaster cockle finish and smart appearance that have made it America’s 
Bond’s crisp crackle .. . its full-bodied quality that gives such a No. 1 favorite of industry and the individual. © The demand 
distinguished feel . . . its rare appeal to the eye. Durability and . for Gilbert Lancaster Bond is great . . . the supply is limited. 
long life are special features of Gilbert Lancaster Place your order with your printer, lithographer, 
Bond, too—for the long-lasting protection of engraver or Gilbert Lancaster Bond merchant 
policies, documents, deeds and records. Unusual now. Gilbert Paper Company, Menasha, Wis. 


@ Right now, Lancaster Bond gives you a welcome opportunity 
to maintain the high standards of appearance you desire in busi- 
ness stationery. For the materials in Lancaster Bond have suffered 





GILBERT RADIANCE BOND 
75% NEW COTTON FIBRE 


An especially attractive 
sheet, tub-sized and air- 
dried to attain a rich 
cockle finish and beauti- 
ful writing surface. High 
degree of durability, for 
the protection of docu- 
ments, policies, etc. 


GILBERT RESOURCE BOND 
50% NEW COTTON FIBRE 


A fine all-purpose bond, 
in the popular price 
range. Excellent for let- 
terheads, envelopes, forms 
and other business writ- 
ing and record i 
ments. Tub-sized, 
Beautiful cockle finish. 


GILBERT BOND 
25% NEW COTTON FIBRE 


A real utility bond, highly 
superior to papers con- 
taining no cotton fibres, 

et costing little more. 
ub-sized, air-dried, cockle 
finish. Exceptional bright- 
ness, crispness, erasabili- 
ty. The quality paper for 


volume stationery needs, 


THE GILBERT 
QUALITY PAPER LINE 


includes many new-cot- 
ton-fibre-content ledgers, 
index bristols, onionskins 

safety and industrial 
papers, for every business 
writing need. Choice 
Gilbert materials, fine 
equipment and skill as- 
sure extra value to you., 
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he wonder man neither falls nor flops 


MOVIES 


The Danny Kaye Doubles 


If “Wonder Man,” the title of Samuel 
Goldwyn’s latest essay in escapism, has 
any special significance, it undoubtedly 
refers to the film’s star, Danny Kaye. A 
resounding hit in his first screen try, the 


rex-stage and night-club entertainer is 


twice as funny in his second. Althou 
he doesn’t have to, Danny Kaye id 


have carried this show single-handed. 


| This time the polysyllabic frenetic 
dominates the screen in a dual role as 
honozygotic or “superidentical” twins. 
ks Buzzy Bellew, the pixillated pet of the 
elican Club, he is bumped off early in the 
story because he knows too much about 
a racketeer. As brother Edwin he wears 
glasses, a librarian look, and walks like an 
encyclopedia until he hears the monozy- 
gotic music from.a Prospect Park lagoon, 
where Buzzy should have been resting in 
peace, but from which he emerges as an 
unpredictable ghost. 

Strictly as fantasy, this one entails aber- 
rations of plot and pace that might have 
thrown a lesser comedian. But Kaye sur- 
vives all the hazards, whether as the ghost 
who returns to inhabit his brother’s body 
with the spirit of the dance and informa- 
tion for the District Attorney or as the 
bookworm turned boogie-woogie with 
two romances on his expressive hands. 

There are, also, the customary. number 
ot extraphotogenic “Goldwyn Girls” and 
a cast that includes S. Z. Sakall as a be- 
deviled dealer in delicatessen and Edward 
Brophy and Allen Jenkins as a pair of 
improbable assassins. But next to the two- 
timing Kaye, his girl friends come off 
with the honors. Virginia Mayo,’ who 


$1.25 a bottle at all 


Athletes Foot =, 
str kes hot, steaming fect 


e Summer “‘dog days” make your’ between the toes. Often it cracks 
feet perspire excessively. And as wide open, exposing raw tissue to 
they steam in hot, damp socks an attack of that painful skin 
the skin is irritated—especially disease called Athlete’s Foot! 


‘between your toes 


warn of danger 


Athlete’s Foot micro-organisms 
grow faster when they feed on 
extra perspiration and dead 
skin. When the skin between 
your toes cracks open they get 
under the skin and spread be- 
neath the tissues. Your toes - 
redden and itch. Skin flakes off 
in dull white patches. You know 
Athlete’s Foot has taken hold! 


Salk those 


open cracks 


at once 


Don’t take chances. At the first 
sign of a crack between the toes, 


‘drench the entire foot with 


Absorbine Jr. full strength, 
night and morning. 





W. F. YOUNG, INC., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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7" WAR LOAN | 
Our purchases of War Bonds 


backed our Armed Forces in 


the defeat of Germany. 


We will back our Armed 
Forces in the defeat of Japan 
by purchasing MORE 
War Bonds. | 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 











[IS THIS AN 
“ALL WEATHER” 
FRIEND) 7 


MYERS'S 
PLANTERS’ PUNCH 


The Old Jamaica Plantation 
Formula 
TO BE SERVED VERY COLD 
IN A TALL GLASS 
ONE OF SOUR 
(1 part fresh lime juice) 
TWO OF SWEET 
(2 parts sugar) 
THREE OF STRONG 
(3 parts of Myers’s Jamaica> 
Rum) 
FOUR OF WEAK 
(4 parts crushed ice) 
* Add a dash of Angostura 
> Bitters and a Maraschino 


oy: 97 Proot 
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wore bustles in “The Princess andthe Pi- 
rate,” is just as attractive in latter-day en- 
sembles, and a better actress. A Miss 


~ Rohe, who prefers to be billed simply if 


hyphenetically, as Vera-Ellen, comes to 
Hollywood from last ‘year’s revival of “A 
Connecticut Yankee” and takes over as 
one of the screen’s most. delightful song- 
and-dance personalities. 


With a Bow to Bing 


Eddie Bracken of the pliable face and 
the, distracted double-take contributes. 
some of his most expert clowning to “Out 
of This World.” Paramount throws in a 
basically funny idea, plus a Frank Sinatra 
bow tie, plus the most famous singing 
voice on any Hollywood lot. 

Under these circumstances, Eddie is a 
Western Union messenger boy. who has 
been prevailed upon to sing at a benefit 
for his old alma mater, a small-town or- 
phans’ home. But when Eddie sings (em- 
bracing the microphone with the fervor » 
of a perfume ad victim), it is Bing Cros- 
by’s voice that bu-bu-bu-boos through 
the mike. The effect is hilarious the first 
time, and funny enough after that for the 
run of a pleasing score. 

At times Bracken’s mugging to Crosby’s 
singing is delightful intramural spoofing; 
otherwise the story is a bobby-soxology 
dedicated to crooners in general. (no 
names mentioned of course) and how 
they might have got that way. For the 
purposes of this amiable lampoon, Eddie 
is discovered by Diana Lynn, the leader 
of an all-girl orchestra who lands a radio 
contract as the result, but lacks the train 
fare necessary for the trip to New York. 
So Miss Lynn innocently divides Eddie 
into five-fourths for stockholders, and is 
left holding a bagatelle when one stock- 
holder (Veronica Lake trying to look 
mildly menacing as a female executive) - 
gums the works by hiring a bevy of 
bobby-sox extras to’ swoon every time 
the crooner opens his mouth. 





Pop’s Better: Because this flippant 
idea has been projected as a musical, it is 
necessary to stop now and then for pro- 
ductional swank: the singing of The 
Glamourette Quartette, or a competitive 
come-all-ye involving five popular pian- 
ists on a crowded stage—Carmen Cav- 
allaro, Ted Fiorito, Henry King, Ray 
Noble, and Joe Reichman. Occasionally, 
too, the story lags on its own for no rea- 
son except the authors’ lack of comic 
invention. But when Bracken is on hand, 
he hits the high spots (and, naturally, the 
vocal) with a bang of his own and the 
voice of Bing. 

Crosby, who is given screen credit only 
in a whimsical foreword and a_ final 
“Thanks, Bing” in Bracken’s concluding 
number, never appears on the screen. In- 
stead he is represented in the flesh by his 
four sons, making their screen debut as 
critical bystanders who take in the bow- 
tied Bracken’s act and conclude that 
“Pop can sing better than that.” 





THEY'RE SUDDEN 
DEATH 10 JAPS! 


After Bataan. an 
American Colonel 
and a few unarmed 
Filipinos hid in 
the hills... began 
a Saga of heroism 
unrivalled in the 
pages of glory! 


Fall of Bataan! March 
of Death! Guerrilla 
raids! Yank landings! 
Prisoners of Cabanatuan 
liberated! And 1000 
other thrills! 


Story of the Philippines ‘Invisible Army’ 


starring 


JOHN WAYNE 


with 
ANTHONY QUINN 
BEULAH RONDI-FELY FRANQUELLI 
LEONARD STRONG 
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>>>Rich, smooth, suave—here is a perfection of taste inherited 


from seven centuries of wine-making in the same family. For it is a 
fact that as far back as the 13th century, ancestors of the Marques del 
Merito were cultivating the vineyards which give us Merito Sherries 
today ... Smart hosts and hostesses have discovered that serving 


a Merito Wine makes any occasion a memorable one. Try any 














one of the magnificent sherries identified by the name Merito... 


and as a companion wine, :pick up a 


bottle of equally famous, 
equally superb Merito Port. At good 


dealers everywhere. 


SHERRY 


aN D 


PORT WINES 







‘ 
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Send for this FREE Wine Guide 


There are so many interesting (and 
correct) wa’ to serve Merito Sherry 
and Port Wines! Do you know them 


=| Write for this new, illustrated"book- 
im let. It will be sent to you—FREE. 















The Marques del Merito Inc., Dept. 5A, P.O. Box 12, Wall Street Station, New York 
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MEDICINE 


Bypassing the Stomach 


Feeding a patient with a blocked di- 
gestive tract through an incision in. the 
small intestine is common surgical pro- 
cedure. Originally, this operation (clini. 
cally, a jejunostomy ) was used for feeding 
cases of inoperable cancer, but its value 
for other purposes was soon recognized. 

Jejunostomy works well with stubborn 
ulcers and when mouth feeding is either 
difficult or impossible, as in pernicious 
vomiting in pregnancy, and in postoper- 
ative complications, particularly gastric 
disturbances and intestinal fistulas caused 
by improper suturing. 

Because this technique completely 
eliminates salivary and gastric digestion, 
the food for jejunal feeding must be very 
easily digested. Ordinarily, protein-rich 
foods are injected straight into the small 
intestine through the abdominal open- 
ing. But often distressing nausea, vomit- 
ing, and cramps follow. 

Last week in the magazine Surgery, 
Dr. Franklin Hollander, head of the lab- 
oratory of gastroenterology at Mount 
Sinai Hospital, New York, reported the 
first test with synthetic, predigested food 





administered by the jejunal method, Hol- - 


lander and his associates, Dr. Stephan 
Rosenak and Dr. Ralnh Colp, concluded: 
“The response of a large group of cases 
to this treatment justifies the clinical use 
of synthetic food.” 


Intestinal Coils: The small intestine, 
where the greatest amount of digestion 
and absorption of food takes place, is 
divided into three parts: The duodenum, 
10 inches long, is the shortest and broad- 
est; the ileum, about 17 feet long, is 
called the twisted intestine because of its 
numerous coils. Between these two parts 
lies the 7%-foot-long jejunum, or “empty” 
intestine, so-called because it is always 
found empty after death. In a jejunos- 
tomy, an opening is made through the 
abdominal wall into this space. 

For their ulcer and _ stomach-cancer 
patients, the Mount Sinai doctors pre- 
pared a special synthetic diet. It is com- 
posed of Amigen, a predigested casein 
(cheese protein) containing adequate 
amounts of ten amino acids, Dexin, a 
cereal starch prepared with barley malt, 
and other necessary salts and vitamins, all 
blended together in thin cream. 

Furnishing an intake of 2,400 calories 
a day, this highly concentrated artificial 
food is administered by a gravity-drip 
apparatus at about 200 centimeters an 
hour. As a result cramps, diarrhea, and 
other irritating symptoms disappear, and 
three major diet flaws—too little water, 


= too little protein, and too much alkali— 


are usually corrected. 
_ The doctors report large ulcers are 
greatly reduced in size by this — 
tients gain as much as 15 pounds in 
ve weeks. Success of the treatment is at- 
tributed to these factors: (1) reduction 
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“Sam Higgins sure knew a good thing when he 
saw it. e Sdm took over the old Taylor farm when 
he came home from the war last year... that’s 
when he came in to'see us about a loan. Well, the 

_ ‘Taylor place hadn’t been doing so well, and Sam 
‘wanted about $150 more than the bank thought 
‘was a good risk. e But Sam showed us a bag of 
commercial fertilizer like this and read us some 
government reports on crop production. It began 


to make sense to us, and we played along with 
him. Sam got his $150. e Paid it back, too... 
right on schedule. You see, Sam put that $150 
into commercial fertilizer and that old Taylor 
place proved to be some of the best producing 
land in the country. The additional crops Sam 
raised because of that fertilizer brought him 
$600 extra cash AFTER he paid back the $150. 
That figures out to about 400%, doesn’t it?” 


Mc: of. * America’ 's farm acreage pays 
similar dividends in increased crop 
yields, thanks to the benefits of commer- 
cial fertilizer and the extensive research 
done by the Department of Agriculture, 
State Agricultural Colleges and Experi- 
ment Stations, and the fertilizer industry. 

The extra ‘food produced because of 
commercial fertilizer last year totaled 
more than one-fifth of our entire food 
crops, Without that added productivity 
due to fertilizer, our war effort would 


havebeen tragically handicapped. Equally . 


impressive is the fact that while the aver- 
age price of all commodities purchased 


LET*°S FINISH 


by tlie farmer has increased 80°% during 
our war years, the price of commercial 
fertilizer is up only 21%. 
x & 3 

The only practical container for commercial 
fertilizer is a bag. Last year, the industry 
required more than 200 million bags to meet 
its needs, and Bemis is proud to have served 
a large proportion of the more than 900 fer- 
tilizer companies in the United States—many 
of them for scores of years. 

Bemis makes bags of almost limitless types 
and sizes for literally hundreds of uses .. . 
and new uses are being developed daily. Re- 
member ‘that almost everything you eat, use 
or wear may make at least part niooaerr 
you in a: Bemis Bag. 
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tMPORTED BRIAR 
Seasoned, imported bria., 
selected for beauty of grain, 
carved by hand into a pipe 
of rare charm. .. sweet, 
cool smoking! 


MARXMAN makes 
superb pipes in all 
~_ es... standard 

exclusive... 
my all price ranges. 
Look for ¢#ARXMAN- 
on the next pipe 
you buy! 


Reguler 
$5.00 
Large 
$7.50 
Massive’ 
$10.00 


AT FINE 
‘STORES 


»MARXMAN- 
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of acidity in the gastric content; (2) ab- 
sence of the mechanical irritation of the 
ulcer which occurs in mouth feeding; and 
(8) elimination of motor activity of the 
stomach, which in the jejunal feeding is 
given almost complete rest. 


If the Shoe Fits... 


Nine out of every ten people in the 
United States complain of some form of 
foot trouble. 

In* measuring this frequency of sore 
and tired feet, the Nationdl Association 
of Chiropodists, marking its Foot Health 
Week drive, placed the blame largely on 
war work with its extracurricular walk- 
ing, marching, and other foot strain. In a 
survey of 78,000 workers from Oct. 1, 
1942, to July 1, 1948, .the association 
found 7,940 people with foot disorders 
causing the loss of two to seven days each 
month, 12,300 who lost at least one day 
a month for the same reason, and 16,600 


who complained that foot ailments had ~ 


decreased their industrial efficiency even 
though they stayed on the job. 


Walks of Life: Foot ills, more preva- 
lent among women than men, fell into 
three classes: (1) common disorders such 
as corns, calluses, sweat-gland and nail 
diseases, and fungus infection (athlete’s 
foot); (2) orthopedic disorders—flat feet, 
weak feet, arch deformities, bunions, and 
foot strain; (3) injuries — fractures, 
wounds, and contusions. 

For a large percentage of these ail- 
ments, faulty footwear—shoes, hose, and 
protective gear—were held responsible. 
Also guilty were improper hygiene in 
wash and locker rooms and lack of pro- 
tective footwear. The Chiropodists’ As- 
sociation complained specifically of the 
lack of an educational program on pro- 
phylaxis and foot hygiene, and lack of 
chiropody service in industrial plants. 

Recognizing the rate of absenteeism 
from foot trouble, some plants have added 
staff chiropodists. In all 85 branches of 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., regular foot 
examination of employes is urged and 
protective shoes and devices made avail- 
able. Other industries with staff chiropo- 
dists include the Sun Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., Chester, Pa.; Jack & Heintz, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio; and the Murray 
Manufacturing ‘Corp. ‘and Lewyt Corp. 
of Brooklyn, N. 'Y. 


Do Your Feet Match? The ‘fitting of 
mated shoes. to -mismated feet is, accord- 
ing to Dr. H. W. Weinerman, chairman 
of Foot Health Week, responsible for 
many deformities. At least 60 or 70 per 
cent of American feet do not match. In 
fitting shoes, the tendency is to fit the 
larger, “hurting” foot, leaving the smaller, 
comfortable foot to shift about in a mis- 
fit shoe. In trying to adjust itself, the more 
normal foot becomes the harmed foot. 

To offset this condition, Weinerman 
wants to see —- ublic educated to de- 

tting for each foot, the 
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retailers to stock mixed sizes in shoe pairs 
—when supplies permit, of course. 

In this program, the chiropodists are 
backed by the Bureau of Human Nutzi- 
tion and Home Economics, which con- 
siders ill-fitting shoes “one of the most 
fundamental problems in clothing hy. 
giene.” The bureau said that a representa- 
tive sample of feet must be measured and 
the measurements used to build modem 
lasts. To this end, it intends to conduct 


an elaborate foot-measuring study. 


Three pairs of feet—but Mixed. Can you 
Match them? The answers are below — 
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_ All Kinds of People Work for Republic 


@ Nearly 60,000 men and women 


‘are working today in the 76 plants, 
mines, warehouses, and sales offices 
of Republic Steel. 


They represent a true cross section 
of this America of ours—of the mix- 
ture of all kinds of people which has 
‘made this country the most powerful 
and prosperous on earth. 


‘These people possess a bewildering 
“variety of specialized skills. Among 
them are blowers, melters, rollers, 
welders, ladle cranemen, clerks, 
“stenographers. There are miners, 
‘metallurgists, chemists, accountants, 
‘engineers, designers. Republic 
employs printers, nurses, farmers, 
painters, -carpenters—and men and 
women in many other trades and 
occupations. 


There are 21,000 Republic men who 
left to join the armed services. 
Republic is going to do everything 
in its power to place these men in 
jobs kg or better than the jobs 
they before they went to war. 


Already nearly 2,000 returned 
veterans. are back on Republic’s 
yrolls—producing steel for their 
ddies still on the fighting fronts 
—looking forward to new oppor- 
tunities for advancement. 


It is the business of Republic to 
make steel and products fabricated 
from steel. But, beyond that, it is 
Republic’s business to provide jobs 
and create opportunities for all kinds 
of people—now and for the future. 


Almost without exception, every 
man now a boss, a or a top 
executive at- Republic. as a 
worker in a plant, milf, office or 
mine and earned his way, step by 
step, to the place he holds today. 


Only in America, land of free enter- 
prise and free opportunity, could 
such an organization take root and 
grow and flourish. And the best 
guarantee of our country’s future 
reatness will be to continue those 
oms—so that every American 
who wants to get ahead will find 


full reward for his ability and effort. 


A free America need have no fear 
for its future! 





- Plan Kitchen Beauty 
with Berger Cabinets 


Just think of the fun it will be to walk 
into a kitchen that offers beauty, con- 
venience, ample storage, permanency 
and—above all—is easy to clean! 


Berger steel cabinets combine easily 
to provide streamlined attractiveness 
and convenient work space. These 
steel cabinets harmonize with refrig- 
erator, range and sink. No warping or 
cracking. Doors and drawers always 
operate easily. They help make the 
kitchen as individual as the house- 
wife’s personality. 

When peace comes, Berger—a manu- 
facturing division of Republic Steel 
—also will produce steel lockers, shelv- 
ing, shop equipment, automotive mer- 
chandising displays, bins, special steel 
products tailored to customer’s needs, 
filing and office equipment and steel 
building products. 











REPUBLIC STEEL 


“<» GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


ALLOY, CARBON, STAINLESS STEELS* COLD FINISHED STEELS 
PLATES ¢ BARS.» SHAPES ¢ STRIP ¢ SHEETS ¢ PIPE * TUBING «TIN 
PLATE « NUTS - BOLTS « RIVETS + NAILS » PIG IRON 
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Hip Deep in the Morass 

Arthur Koestler is an important writer 
who merits a serious and attentive hear- 
ing. In his new book “The Yogi and the 
Commissar and Other Essays,” he reflects, 
with talent, sophistication, and acumen, 
the viewpoint of one of the many lost 
generations of our time: the European 
Communist intellectuals who embraced 
the hopes that were aroused by the 
Russian Revolution and were repelled by 
what Stalin did to it. 

They believed the Russian Revolution 
held the clue to the better world, to the 
end of all wars, to the abolition of the 
blind sacrifice. When they felt that Swiet 
Russia had degenerated into a.new tyr- 
anny, some lapsed into cynical acceptance 
of their role as foreign agents of the 
new Soviet supernationalism. Some clung 
to the dream and stubbornly refused to 
admit the reality. And some returned 
to the fold of capitalist democracy or 
went over to Fascism. j 

Only a few tried, impotently, to carry 
forward the banner. 


The Red Myth: Such intellectuals as 
Koestler, together with the peoples they 
joined, suffered the blows of staggering 
defeats in Germany, Franc®, and Spain. 
Disillusion and catastrophe hurled them 
to all corners of the political and philo- 
sophic spectrum. Among the mil- 
lions of displaced today they 
are the most bitterly displaced of 
all. They are men who lived by 
what they thought and now do 
not know what to think. 

Amid these currents, Koestler 
desperately tries to preserve a 
position suspended in space. He 
reduces the dilemma to the 
choice between the mystic Yogi 
and the cynical Commissar—the 
theme of the title essay—and 
searches for a foothold in the 
morass in between. 

' In these essays, written over 
the period of the past four years, 
Koestler is at his best in pitiless 
dissection of the European intel- 
ligentsia and its relation to what 
he calls the “Soviet myth.” 


Men on Oases: Of external 
events he writes in terms that 
are heavily weighed with hind- 
sight but nevertheless informed 
with the sorrowful wisdom of 
harsh and acutely realized. per- 
sonal erience. 

Koestler’s outlook on the fu- 
ture dissolves into a_ blurred 
hope for the rise of some “irre- 
sistible germ mood, a spiritual 
springtide like early Christianity 
or the Renaissance” which he 
hopes “will reestablish the dis- 
turbed balance between rational 
and spiritual forces.” 


| BOOKS 


Pending such’ a new coming of the 
Lord, Koestler advises that honest men 
of good will can do no more than “build 
oases” while they wait. He is peering more 
hopefully than he realizes into the pas- 
sive, beatific face of the Yogi. (THe Yoctr 
AND THE COMMISSAR AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By Arthur Koestler. 247 pages. Mac- 
millan. $2.75.) 


Noel Had a Word for It 


Not too many years ago Alexander 
Woollcott and Beatrice Kaufman were 
standing in front of a New York theater. 
With them was a pale, slender young 
British actor, whom the great Woollcott 
had never seen before that evening. 
In a moment of unusual amiability 
Woollcott turned to the young man and 
asked his impression of the play which 
they both had just seen. 

“Teejus,” languidly murmured the pate 
young man. 

On the 211th page of his 386-page bi- 
ography, “A. Woollcott: His Life and His 
World,” Samuel Hopkins Adams remarks 
that Woollcott—drama critic, book re- 
viewer, and Town Crier of the Cream of 
Wheat radio program—was amused. 

“It struck him as a happy characteri- 
zation,” says Adams. 

Although he was no book critic, Noel 
Coward said then about all that it is now 


In black cape and polka-dot pajamas, Woollcott ignored 


camera and convention 


Newsweek, JuNE 18, 1945. 


necess, to say about what will un. 
doubtedly forever remain Woollcott’s 
official biography. (A. WooL.cotr: His 
Lire aND His Wor tp.. By Samuel Hop. 
kins Adams. 386 pages. Reynal & Hitch. 
cock. $3.50.) 


A Bell for Woodrow Wilson 


To write a new biography of Woodrow 
Wilson takes courage. To write a good 
new biography of Wilson takes not only 
courage but imagination and patience, 
qualities which Dr. H. C. F. Bell of Wes- 
leyan University has in good measure. 
His “Woodrow Wilson and the People” 
has the essence of freshness which, it 
mi,ht seem, would be difficult to bring 
to such a well-wrought subject. In many 
ways his book is the best biography of 
Wilson to appear in years. 

There is, of course, no way of telling 
whether Bell has succeeded in what he 
set out to do: “to write the sort of book 
about Wilson that I think he would have 
wanted to have written about him.” But 
he has got into it the essential character 
of the great democratic leader. Wilson 
comes dramatically alive in these pages. 

Bell points out that from the beginning 
of his political career Wilson was desper- 
ately eager to be understood by the com- 
mon people of America. Both as the pro- 

enitor of the New Freedom and as the 
etrayed pilot who tried to steer the ship 
of state out of the narrow and treacher- 
ous channels of nationalism, he. tried to 
appeal to all classes of Ameri- 

cans. This was not always easy, 

for Wilson was the intellectual 
superior of most men with whom 

he had to work, and he found it 

trying in the extreme to be pa- 

tient with those who were slow 

in thought. 


Sentimental Feudist: It is 
sometimes difficult to remember 
that Wilson was human as well 
as great. His dour Scotch-Irish 
face belied the well develo 
sense of humor which often 
saved him from disaster in mo- 
ments of crisis. It is sometimes 
difficult to remember that Wil- 
son, so stern and uncompromis- 
ing in his determination to make 
his ideals prevail, was a tender 
and even sentimental man. 
These qualities—humor, _ sensi- 
tivity, and a decent sentimen- 
talism—are excellently realized 
in Bell’s book. 

Bell does not overstress the 

‘ personal life and the private 
ualities of his subject—al- 
ough he does quote from some 

of Wilson’s love letters (to El- 
len, his first wife) that are rich- 
ly warm and even poetic inf 
tone. He is, as is proper, pri- 
marily interested in Wilson's 
public conve Ag in his rela 
tions with pu pexsonages. ° 
- Nowhere-is there a better ex- 
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peaitian of Wilson’s quarrels at Princeton 
with Dean West, quarrels that ared 
him for the larger scene of national poli- 
tics. His long and bitter feud with Henry 
Cabot Lodge, one of the most tragic con- 
tests ever waged in Washington, is ex- 
plored to the full. The contrast between 
Woodrow Wilson, that often cold and 
unswerving man, and Theodore Roose. 
velt, so stubbornly effusive, makes for 
reading of a high order. William Jennin 
Bryan, young Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
the incredible George Harvey, and the 
often-misunderstood Walter Hines Page 
are brilliantly portrayed. 

Bell skips the familiar story of Wilson's 
early life and starts his book where Wil- 
son’s career really began—as president of 
Princeton. He throws great light into 
the academic shades where Wilson first 
showed the supreme ability to do victori- 
ous battle with forces of reaction. His. 
retelling of the famous victory over Boss 
James Smith Jr., when Wilson was Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, makes the most of 
one of the most fascinating chapters of 
American political history. And his ac- 
count of the Baltimore convention “of 
1912 is far from hackneyed. 

Everyone who saw Darryl Zanuck’s 
fascinating and laudable film biography of 
Wilson should read Bell’s book, the dis- 
tillation of practically everything written 
about Wilson, and form his own judg-| ff 
ment anew on how successfully Holly- | 
wood portrayed history. 


Saint With Flaws: It would be diffi- § 
cult to find a more sympathetic attempt 
to understand why Wilson eventually 
failed in the supreme effort of his life. 
Wilson, Bell makes painfully clear, could 
never understand his own tragic inability 
to make other people see what a pppeae 
to him as the crystal, and therefore ob- 
vious, truth. Wilson was a superior man. 
He always thought everything he did was 
for the common good. His domestic pro- 
gram before war broke out: in Europe, 


flict, his unrelenting conduct as wartime 
Commander-in-Chief, and his almost su- 


Paris—all were directed in his mind 





One of his favorite words was “service. 

When, under the lash of the vicious 
Senate cabal, the people were ‘turned fi 

_— him and his dream of a League 

Nations, Wilson’s heart was broken. § 
With accurate foresight he predicted the 
disaster which almost succeeded in de- § 
stroying the world. 

Unlike some previous biographers who 
thought of the wartime President as St. 
Woodrow, Bell sees clearly Wilson's 
weaknesses and treats them fully. His 

biography is not hero: worship. It i a 

rounded and honest portra®, painted 
not for the scholarly but for the common 

an for whose welfare Wilson lived and fi 
died. (Wooprow Wrson AND TH Mexic: 
Peorie. By H. C. F. Boe poo had di 
Doubleday, Doran. $3.) Mis: 
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Painting Reporter 

One much-painted activity of this war 
js on the home front: ‘the Henry Kaiser 
West Coast shipyards. And: many who 
paint them are artists working there. 

One of these artists, 30-year-old Emmy 
Lou Packard; has just held a show of her 
shipyard water colors at the Raymond & 
Raymond Galleries, San Francisco, and 
will display them shortly at the Cali- 
fornia Labor School there. Formerly a 
draftsman for a sheet-metal company, 
Miss Packard is now associate editor of 
Fore ’n’ Aft, the Kaiser shipyard paper. 

aveling the yards in search of news, she 





immy Lou Packard with note-sketch pad 


2 es quick fountain-pen sketches when- 


yer she sees an interesting structural 


orm or pattern of rigging and shadows. - 
‘Then, back home she paints the:strange © 
hapes in abstracted forms and brilliantly = | 
entrasting colors: the red lead and zine. 


hromate used in undercoating ships, rust, 
eel gray, and the bright yellow of the 


alifornia sun. 


A protégé of the Mexican artist Diego 


Rivera, Miss Paekard appears to have hea 

naster’s decorative quality without his 
trength. ‘Rivera, however, has always 
poken highly of his pupil’s work. He saw 
t first when, at .18, Emmy Lou went to 
ve in Mexico where her father was di- 
ector of the National Irrigation Commis- 
ion, and her mother showed her school- 
irl efforts to Rivera. 


Diego’s Student: “Iwas surprised,” 
ivera recalls, “at the great character, the 
ensitiveness of tones, and the objective 
ind subjective truth of the paintings of 
Mexican life this North American. chil 


Ha one. | 


Miss Packard ‘quit painting for a time 





Bituminous coal 
is America’s number 
one resource. Upon it 
depends the utilization of 
most other resources. 
Anadequate supply. of coal 
is equally dependent upon 
consistent production, dependable 
transportation, and efficient, eco- 
nomical use. In this war, as never 
before, production, transportation, and 
utilization must cooperate — there must be 
no weakest link, For coal is power unlimited. 
Sealed within the jet black atoms of bitumi- 
nous coal are properties that run the scale from 
medicines to heal the wounded and sick and anes- 
thetics to ease their suffering, to the most vital supplies 


of war and explosives with force beyond imagination. 


Bituminous. coal is furnishing the power that we must — 


_ have to win this war. The Norfolk and Western Railway is 
proud of its part in carrying approximately one-tenth of all ; 
of the bituminous coal mined in the nation. And this rail- 


road is ‘dedicated to keeping the coal moving — to hasten 
Victory, to help establish lasting peace, and to promote a 
postwar era of sound development and continued progress 
in i 
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Experienced travelers bound 
for New York know that all 
roads lead to The Taft—a 
great modern hotel offering 
the most in convenience and 
comfort; with ratés so low 
that they meanreal economy! 
2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 
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“Please send me 
@ Kirsten’’ 
— writes a 
Fighting 
Marine 


Service men overseas really want Kirsten 
pipes, and write many letters telling us 
so. Every Kirsten pipe manufactured 
' is distributed by the Army and Navy 
to service men overseas, but because 
production is limited, some fighting f 
areas may have to wait for Kirstens 
- « e but they’re on the way. Some /77 
day ... perhaps soon .. . these /; 
cool, bite-free pipes will again / 
be available at leading dealers /. 
in this country. Wait for a Aj: 
Kirsten . . . you'll be glad /4 
you did. 
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when, in 1935, while still a junior at the 
University of California, she married Bur- 


ton Cairns, Chief of Agriculture and En- . 


gineering for the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. She had a son, Donald Ian, a 
year later. In 1939, Cairns was killed.in 
an automobile accident. Miss Packard 
then plunged into the study of fresco, 
learning the technique which enabled her 
to assist Rivera on his frescoes at the 
1940 San Francisco Exposition. 


“Norway” in Oil : 

Nightly on Broadway Sig Arno plays 
the foolish husband in the hit musical 
“Song of Norway.” Last week the mobile- 
faced comedian put on a more serious 
show, at the Hall of Art. It was an exhibit 
of paintings including portraits of all the 
main characters in “Song of Norway.” 

-At the opening, the members of the 
cast, including Arno himself as Peppi, 
Irra Petina who as the leading lady plays 
Peppi’s wife Louisa, and Ivy Scott who 
plays Mama Grieg, looked as if they had 
stepped out of the canvases, the like- 
nesses were so close. A novice—he has 
painted for only two years and imitates 
the French impressionists—Armo works 
with pleasing color and verve, except for 


_ occasional lapses into sweetness. 


His simplest and most successful por- 
traits are of people he knows well: for in- 
stance, the portrait of his attractive blond 
wife which he calls “I Married an Angel.” 
Amo’s favorite subjects are women. His 


From left to right and top to bottom: Ivy Scott, Irra Petina, and Sig Arno 
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favorite painting, however, is the one stil} 
life in the show—the only one he has eyer 
done—an_ emerald-green flower piece 
called “Floradora.” 


Hurry-up Jobs: Arno is so facile he 
sometimes paints a portrait -in less than 
two hours, but nonetheless claims they 
are difficult. At first he “wanted to please 
always the sitter, to put in all the ac 
cents.” Now he has decided it is better 
to leave something to the imagination, 
Yet, he says of his “Song of Norway’ 
portraits: “I knew I must make the cast 
so everyone would recognize them.” 

The German-born Amo, who is play. 
ing his first Broadvnay role and whose 
home is in Hollywood, says the movies 
gave him his opportunity to paint: “Be. 
tween jobs you sit by the telephone and 
so to kill time sitting by the telephone, | 
put up an easel and began to paint.” 

Already four paintings have been sold 
from this show. Robert Wright and 
George Forrest, the show’s musical adapt- 
ers, bought the portrait of Grieg (Law- 
rence Brooks) to give to Edwin Lester, 
the producer. A mink and fox breeder 
from Wisconsin who walked in while the 
show was being hung purchased the lush 
portrait of “Bess” (of “Porgy and Bess”). 
He also wanted the sultry portrait of a 
tart called “Artist’s Model’—if Amo 
would repaint her mangy fox fur. Amo 


























. declined on grounds of suitability, buth} ) 


promised to paint the fur breeder a more 
elegant girl—wearing a handsome fox. 








* Down by the OWN Mil Strean 


DOWN-BY-THE-OLD-MILL-STREAM ...!* No music strikes a more responsive chord in uF 
heart of old time song lovers than the close harmony of an honest-to-goodness 
“barbershop” quartette. For this is music of good fellowship; music for everybody! 
Wurlitzet’ has long endeavored to bring the enjoyment of music within the reach of 
everybody. This ideal has made Wurlitzer America’s leading manufacturer 
of musical instruments...has made Wurlitzer the name that means music to millions. 
The music of Wurlitzer instruments is Today the great Wurlitzer factories are entirely devoted to war production. As victory 
oat, Sener iis wert: Seaceene ar draws nearer, look forward to the Wurlitzer instruments of tomorrow. They 
pianos all produced under one name will bring you more in beauty of design, more in richness of tone and more 
..- also America’s largest manufac- 


turer of ‘accordions and juke boxes. in value than ever before! The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, 105 W. Adanis St., Chicago. 


*Used by permission of copyright owner \gaaeaice Avorded with Star, DeKalb Div. 
Awarded with Stars, No. Tonawanda Ow: 


Pictured abvie is'a typical barbershop quartette im 1910, whew se 
Down by she Old Mili Stream was published, Palated by Stanley Ekman x7. a i 
fr sb arlter series om Maire the Heart of America: \ wan RLIIZER 
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Te Uli 
Mast Diinguished 
Gun Glasses 


Precision ground, te exacting 
optical standards, achieving 
selective absorption of harmful 
glare without sacrifice of visual 
acuity. From $12.50 to $2.50. 





. CtLdaOe y 


4 preduct of American Spectacte Co., Inc., N.Y. 
Manufacturers of optical specialties since 1873 


Because we are privileged to supply the armed 
forces there are fewer available for you. 











That long-awaited vacation of yours will 
deserve a San Diego setting: 

“You'll want to watch the waves roll 
up a southern California beach . . 

You'll want to sail a boat on a great 
land-locked bay ... 

You'll want to see the sun set across 
the blue Pacific... 

And why not? Send for factual licer- 
ature about this fast-growing metropo- 
lis in the southern California of your 
dreams and plan ahead for that happy day 
wher peace comes. You'll deserve to vaca- 
tion at SAN DIEGO after so long a wait. . 


Address: 
San Diego-California Club, Room 3282, 
Spreckels Building, San Diego. 1, California 


SAN-DIEGO 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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Waring With the Ironing 


In 1933 a band known as Fred Waring 
and His Pennsylvanians went on the air 
for Old Gold cigarettes. Since then, 
scarcely a season has passed without 
Waring in some big nighttime program. 
Sponsors have handed down some of 
radio's Sigwest pay checks in return for 
the almost perfect Waring music—and the 
Waring precision. In a business where ev- 
ery second counts, Waring never failed 
to get off the air on time in thirteen years. 
But last week he was late three times. 

On June 4, the Pennsylvanians—46 
strong—started a new way of life: a five- 
a-week morning series (NBC, Monday- 
Friday, 11-11:30 a.m., EWT). In place 








of the usual minutely prepared announce- | 


ments for night listeners, Waring offered 
light, extemporized chatter interspersed 
with good music. The first day, nervous 
as a debutante, he talked himself over 
his allottet! 30 minutes. 
By Wednesday the pressure had eased, 
and Waring’s timed glibness had in- 
creased. It was what NBC had expected, 
for, in hiring the Pennsylvanians, it was 
making its strongest and most expensive 
bid for the housewives who were show- 
ing a marked preference for such frippery 
as Tom Breneman’s Breakfast in Holly- 
wood on the rival Blue network. The ex- 
pensive Waring show made a big dent in 
the NBC budget and forced paring down 
of other sustaining shows. But the net- 
work was gambling for a moneyed sponsor 
to take over the Waring show and give 
NBC a neat profit as well. Trade critics, 
were skeptical. No matter how big the 
audience, they doubted that any sponsor 
—used to cheap morning radio—would be 
willing to pay a reputed $10,000 to 
$15,000 a week for the Waring bait. 


Spooks Speaking 

’ That radio will try anything once was 
proved beyond all doubt last week. In 
the hope that listeners would laugh with 
—not at—them, NBC began dramatizing 
the story of the ectoplasmic George Ker- 
bys, who whimsically insist on materializ- 
ing and dissolving at will. The Kerbys, of 
course, have been doing just that ever 
since Thorne Smith wrote them into a 
famous novel, “Topper.” 

Written nineteen years ago, “Topper” 
has been reprinted 43 times. For those 
who missed the book, Hollywood made 
three. Topper movies, starring Roland 
Young as the put-upon Cosmos Topper 
and his spiritistic friends, the Kerbys. 

On: the screen it was no feat at all to 
film the Kerbys as they obligingly stepped 
in and out of ectoplasm for the trick 
camera. But radio, where everything is 
little more than a spirit voice anyway, 
turned up a skeptical nose at the idea. 

However, a never-say-die producer and 
longtime Topper fan named Stanley Wolf 


, insisted. But not until George Gallup had 
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Send $1 foe, Redave Special 
Enders Speed Blades. | 


ENDERS SPEED SHAVE 












OURRAM-ENBERS RAZOR CORP. DEPT. E, MYSTIC, COM 








. bought Top 

a summer replacement for Dinah Shore's s 
Houseparty “{NBC,: Thursday, 8:30-9 
p.m., EWT). and Procter. & Gamble has 
indicated a song i interest in carrying on 
the show next f 

To solve. the: polbaceciet problems on 
the air, Wolf-resorts to Wagnerian music. 
To crescendos, the Kerbys materialize; to 
diminuendos, they dissolve. Roland Young 
is on hand as’ the man ke Now, 
Young and Wo t to put ‘Topper on 
the stage next: fall. Kerbys will 
be done with 1 mirrors. 


Sally Kisses Of 


' The GI's in. the "‘\Mediseiraneas theater 
got a big kick out of Axis Sally. Broad- 
casting since February 1948, she filled 
her nighttime: rogram with Bing Crosby 
fecords .and test jive: tunes. The 
GI’s liked that. 

Between records in. a dulcet Apotioan 
voice that conjured i iow: of Patty 
girls back home, Sally. ask vente Se 
pve up fighting the - ays war get 

ack to those girls. She always signed off 
with “a kiss from. your friend. Sally.” Gen- 
erally, the GI’s thought it was funny. 
But. Army Intelligence. was. concerned 
over Sally’s intimate knowledge of Allied 
troop movements and claimed that she 
lowered morale. 


Nobody Could Tell Her; ast wick 
in Turin, Italy, Fourth Corps Military 
Police arrested Sally with her 6-month-old 
son. She is 88-year-old Rita’ Louise Zucca, 
formerly of New York. If her claim’ that 
she became an Italian citizen’in 1939 is 
‘established, officials have indicated this 
May save her from charges of treason 
against the United States. 

Sally is the only child of the C. L. 
Zuccas, naturalized American citizens be- 
fore she was born and for 30 years own- 
ers of a big Italian restaurant on 49th 
Street. Their daughter has spent most of 
her life ‘in Italy, studying. singing, her 
family ‘thought. When she was last in 
New York'in 1939, she told them’ she 
wanted to ‘become an Italian citizen so 
she could ‘appear on the radio. 

Reports ‘from Italy ‘called Sally an 
. Fugly duckling”—short, sallow, chdas-eted. 

and bowlegged. But in New York her 
cousin, Aventino ‘Zucca, said that big 
she had worn glasses since childhood, 
was an average-looking irl, “And she has 
pretty legs. Iam a man,” he said} “I know.” 

Zucca expressed the family’s bewilder- 
ment over the errant Rita. “She was a 
good Catholic,” he explained, “and she 
wasn’t inpeitgeat enough to be inter- 
ested in politics.” Asked why, then, Sally 
undertook anti-Allied broadcasts, he said 
ime was. so. stubborn nobody could tell 

her anything. Maybe she.was flattered in- 
to broadcasting for the’ Fascists.” 
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NORTHERN FURNITURE CO. 


MAKERS OF BEDOR 


You are welcome to visit our showrooms in the following |: 


Boston Cleveland (Gl aikaekere) (Orr akananar: Detroit K 
Minneapolis New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


For ol od 


purchases may 


KNOW THE HISTORY-MAKING 
CONFERENCES * * * * 


OURS is the privi- 


























St. John’s without the reredos ... 


RELIGION 


For a Thousand Years 

Since Bishop Henry C. Potter laid the 
cornerstone at 112th Street and Amster- 
dam Avenue in New York in 1892, the 
Episcopal Cathedral of St. John the Di- 


lege of watching the structure of a Nelson Hower introduced circus ughts vine,* largest Gothic cathedral in the 
when his costume failed to arrive and world, has risen laboriously, though far 


new world rise vo ee Ce Big he had to appear in knit underclothes. more speedily than most cathedrals. 

ours is the responsibility of seeing, o Construction of St. John’s slumped in 
Pal Pioneered, Perfect: Patented 3 AGF 

knowing, and. of understanding the| _ Waccmeslste austin woke the last war, resumed after the Armistice, } 


: blade. Shaves with just a"Feather Touch” and between 1924 and 1934 absorbed 
major plans drawn up for world or-| Potvuse Pal is flesible in the roror- $14,000,000. On Nov. 30, 1941, when 


ganization. follows facial contours. Ne need to “bear the full interior was first opened to reveal 


down”. Blades last longer, too. Try them. a vista of 1/10 of a mile from the westem 

BLUEPRINT FOR PEACE, especially pre- doors to the High Altar, St. John’s was 
two-thirds done. War again intervened. 
Now, after four years of quiescence, 
workmen’s muted voices ring again with- 


pared by special Newsweek ‘bureaus, 
collects in compact, durable, read- 
able form the principal international 
agreements from the Atlantic Charter 
to the San Francisco Conference— 
simplified where necessary, but com- 
plete in every important particular, 
and including the rarely-reprinted 
Bretton Woods Agreements. Com- 
ment and analysis accompanies each 
document. 

48 pp.......available for 15c a copy. 


Write EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, NEWSWEEK 
152 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 
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in the mighty structure. On June 3 the # * 


Rt. Rev. William T. Manning, Bishop of 
New York Diocese, had.renewed his vig- 
orous campaign with an appeal for $10, 
000,000 to finish America’s greatest tem- 
ple of God. 


No More Reredos: The first step in re- 
newing construction, however, for which 
workmen erected the scaffolding last 
week, will be a razing job. St. Johns 
reredos is doomed. For a long time th 
reredos, the ornamental stone partition 
rising behind the altar, has bothered th 
79-year-old Bishop. 


Its full title: “The Cathedral Church of Saint Jo 
the Divine in the City and Diogese of New, York. 
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The cathedral in it appears now ... 


o 






++. as the exterior finally will be 


With the reredos gone, the altar cruci- 
and six altar candles would dominate 
he horizon and the ornamental canopy 
ver Bishop Potter’s tomb would be vis- 
ble. From the western doors to the 





id the agnificent window in St. Saviour’s 
stilt hapel will be what Bishop Manning 
9. the Ws called “the longest unbroken vista 
16 Di ft Christendom,” 1/10 of a mile. 

n the | Second only in size to St. Peter’s in 
gh far Pome, which is not, incidentally, a cathe- 


‘is ral but a basilica, St. John’s owes’ not 


ed in $. Penny in debt. Each’ stone has been 
nistice, placed only when cash was in hand. In 
sorbed |e Past ‘contributions have ranged from 
when #.cents to $1,000,000 from almost 300,- 
reveal 420 contributors. 
restem 9 The great cathedral is a curious blend 
’s was ff Romanesque and French Gothic de- 
vened. fn. The architects Heins and LaFarge, 
scence, #S first designers, were Romanesque fan- 
1 with- fiers. When Cram & Associates took over 
3 the #@ 1911 their Gothic plans involved reno- 
hop of fPtions of the rounded Romanesque por- 
ris vig- FONS as well as new vaulted construction. 
r $10, f° match the Cram-designed, high-vault- 
st tem- #2 nave the Byzantine choir and sanc- 





ary had their faces lifted. Now it. is 
lanned to Gothicize the arch ‘between 













p in re- Pe Crossing ‘and the choir. 
which | The one-third of St. John’s still to be 
g last Muilt includes completing the north tran- 
John’s #ept and building the south transept, fin- 
me the #Bhing the two western towers which now 
artition ise only-to the roof, raising the outer roof 
red the #f the choir and sanctuary, and building 
Fee. central tower, as. high as a 45-sto1 

a building. Architects say St. John’s is built 





> stand 1,000 years. 





Stanley Tools are good tools with 
that indefinable balance and “feel” 
that enable a man to put the skill of 
his hands into every stroke of the 
work, 

Wherever America buildsanything, 
men who know tools usually select 
‘Stanley Tools. ... planes, hammers, 
rules, bit braces, chisels, screw drivers 
and many others. Look to Stanley — 
“Tool Box of the World” — for leader- 
ship in design, workmanship and 





Stanley Hardware—for 


‘ Stanley Blectric Tools 
doors, windows, cabi- 


— portable electric drills, 
hammers, saws, gtind- 
ers, metal shears and 
screw drivers, 


Stanley, $ 
cold rolled strip steel. 
Standard analysis, | spe- 
cial analysis and alloys. 


— hot and 





Skilled hands and good tools 


Still the perfect partnership | 


TRADE MARK 





performance that has distinguished 
Stanley Tools for the past 100 years. 

Expect, also the same dependability 
in Stanley Hardware, Electric. Tools, 
Pressed Metal Products, Strip Steel, 
Industrial Fénishes, and Steel Strap- 
ping. Each bears the famous Stanley 
trade mark favored by craftsmen 
everywhere. 


STANLEY TOOLS 


Division of The Stanley Works 
New Britain, Conn. 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEREVER AMERICA IS BUILDING ANYTHING 
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Stanley, Steel. $trap- 
ping—shipping con- Stanley Chemical —Lac- 
tainer reinforcement. quers, enamels, synthe- 

ding. Tools for tics and japans for ia- 
application. dustrial 
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Coat a pipe line with NO-OX-ID, 
wrap it with NO-OX-IDized wrap- 
per, and it becomes a hardy a 
specimen, impervious to grinding 
soils, corrosive soils, the chemical’ 
action of swamp and river waters. 

NO-OX-ID mechanically excludes 
moisture from the metal surface; its 
rust inhibitive chemicals prevent 
underfilm corrosion. NO-OX-IDized 
wrapper, impregnated with the same 
rust preventive chemicals, eupple- 
ments the protective action of NO- 
OX-ID by acting as a shield and 
resisting soil stress. 

Pipe lines are down to stay when 

treated with NO-OX- and 

O-OX-IDized wrappers . . . they 
remain in A-1 physical condition. 

Dearborn Chemical Company, NO-OX-ID 
Div., 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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A Fool Employment Bill 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Senators Wagner, Murray, O’Ma- 
honey and Thomas of Utah apparently 
feel that they are serving a nation of 
half-wits. For their bill S380, ticketed 
with the fictitious title of “full employ- 


ment,” is a legislative monstrosity with . 


the body of a wren and the head of 
a parrot. The thin body -is a mild 
measure for gathering statistics, but 
the thick head is a pretentious and 
sophomoric proposal to cre- 
ate a new utopia. 
It is an old gag of Senator 
Wagner’s to preface a bill 
with a bunch of rhetorical 
tripe called a declaration of 
policy. He knows, as a law- 
yer, that this preamble has 
no standing in court. But as 
a politician, he knows that 
such stylistic flypaper snares 
votes and praise. 
is present bill, fhe 
“principle” of which Judge Vinson has 
endorsed, starts with an assertion that 
“all Americans able to work and seek- 
ing work have a right” to a job. If this 
means that Congress proposes to re- 
move some legal restraint on a man’s 
right to take any job he can get, the 
esture is unnecessary. Such a right 
as always existed. But the bill does 
not mean that kind of right. 


The next paragraph of the pream- 


ble is ridiculous enough to deserve quo- 
tation in its entirety. The bill says that 
“to (1) promote the general welfare 
of the nation; (2) foster. and protect 
the American home and the American 
family as the foundation of the Ameri- 
can way of life; (3) raise the standard 
of living of the American people; (4) 
provide adequate employment oppor- 
tunities for returning veterans; (5) 
contribute to the full utilization of our 
national resources; (6) develop trade 
and commerce among the several 
states and with foreign nations; (7) 
preserve and en competitive 
rivate enterprise,’ particularly small 

Eisinesh enterprise; (8) strengthen the 
national defense and security; 9 
contribute to the establishment and 
maintenance of lasting peace among 
nations, it is essential that continuing 
full employment be maintained in the 
United States.” 

But the meat of the preamble is the 
following: : : 

“To the extent that continuing full 
employment cannot otherwise be 


‘ economy” is not popular. 


‘achieved, it is the further responsibility 


of the Federal government to provide 
such volume of Federal investment 


and expenditure as may be needed to | 


assure continuing full employment.” 
Yet the senators scramble to cover 
on this tremendous pretense in the 
statement made by Senator Murray 
when he presented the bill. In that 
statement he says that the bill carries 
no estimate of “full employ- 
ment.” That,he adds, must 
be decided-each year. Then 
he says that the bill does 
not guarantee jobs to any in- 
dividual, but that every 
American shall have the as- 
surance that there are jobs 
to be had. Well, make-up 

your mind, senator! 
He then says that the bill 
does not provide for a 
. planned economy. This is 
added because the term “planned 
e new 
term “full employment” amounts to 

the same thing, however. 

The body of the bill is an innocent 
proposal that the President gather sta- 
tistics and estimates of all private pro- 


duction, purchasing pow and em-° 


ployment for the fiscal year and 
submit it to Congress as a “national 
budget.” Congress shall set up a joint 
committee, to be composed of men- 
bers of both parties of several Senate 
and House committees, to hold hear- 
ings, study this material and there- 
after submit recommendations to Con- 
gress. Congress may then do exactly 
what it chooses to do. This simple 
method of studying the national eco- 
nomic picture for the year is not a bad 


idea. Nor is it a new one. But why 
cover up a simple, harmless matter { 


with all the flummery and flim-flam in 
the, preamble? ‘Because the party in 
power, as well as Candidate Dewey, 
promised “full employment” in the 
1944 campaign. , 

There is no social or economic revo- 
lution in store. But if this bill meant 
what it said, a social revolution would 
be necessary to accomplish it. 


What I am objecting to is the 


insincerity of enacting into law politi- j 


cal slogans which mean either nothing 
or something which no one re 
wants. For “full employment,” lite: 
ly enforced, would mean the end of 
freedom for all classes of Americans. 
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- Tick-Tock...Tick-Tock... FOR LONG AND QUIET YEARS! | 
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Connoisseurs of quality call Old Charter a noble whiskey. They know the part 
the years have played in ripening it, mellowing it, making even more distin- 
guished this Kentucky straight whiskey born in the great Kentucky tradition. 
Time and an envied birthright unite to give Old Charter the silky smoothness 
and richness of flavor that you want... and remember. 


THIS WHISKEY IS 6 YEARS OLD © 90 PROOF © BERNHEIM DISTILLING COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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OLD CHARTER 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
BOURBON WHISKEY 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
-.- AND BOLD ‘EM! 
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RAW MATERIAL 


For a Better Tomorrow 


A drop of oil? Yes, but to the chemist’s eyes it is 
more—it is the crystal ball in which he sees many of 
the better things to come in the brighter future just 
ahead. 


Even now you owe many of your daily comforts and 
conveniences to the chemistry of petroleum. In the 
better tomorrow that Monsanto research is helping 
to fashion, you can look forward to many more. 


When such peacetime products can again be made, 
your new refrigerator will very likely be enhanced by 
a lustrous and colorful Monsanto Plastic to which oil 
has made important contributions. Your next new 
tires will almost certainly owe much to oil. ‘‘Chemical 
soaps’’—still another group of products based largely 
on petroleum—will speed your dishwashing, lighten 
washday chores and make it easier to keep Junior’s 
neck and ears Sunday-clean. . 


These are only samples of the prod- 
ucts Monsanto Chemistry is helping 
to create from the gifts of Nature. 
Expect many more, all adding up to 
new.or improved products for con- 


sumers, greater job opportunities 
ON S ANTO for workers, a better tomorrow for 
all mankind. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
St. Louis 4 
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